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PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT 



H. The Bridge treats-different areas of the wprld in each issue'. Having begpn 
^ with a- Middle East fociis, we mdve to Europe for this is3ue^ and plan future 
issues on America, tatin America, Africa and Asia. Stay vvith^us. 

Assistant Secretiar^ of State John Richardson's interview in this issue 
begins a series of interviews with notables in the world of c?ross-cultui*al jaf- 
fairs. Such expert opinion adds a welcome dimension to our area of interest. 
We're most pleased at his granting us an interview. > , 

Our policy is to add new features, bq^oks for sale and other new r^^<burpes 
to each issue, so that our readers are presented with a continuously expanding 
cross-a|kural inventory. How large we get, though, depends on subscrijbdr 
resppriscTso keep those subscriptions, cards and letters coming. 




Collins Reynolds 



Ari Jnterview with 

John/Ripardson, Jr., 



Assista 
for Educa 

This interview 
in 'the cross-cut tur/&l 
tary Richardson 
and persons co 
Mmpro^ed culti/ral 



'^^'ecretary of State 
lal and Cultural Affairs 

first in a Series talks with leaders 
kid. Th^ State Department dnd Secre- 
')/ course, in the first ^rank of Agencies 
hed to H^e professional development of 
lationsi'and exchange programs. 




What that probably di'd was to make it moreflikely than it 
would otherwise have been that h^ would (I) Wave more en- 
counter-s thereafter with "Americans and American thinkifig 
and American ^institutions; (2) be rnore likely to appreciate 
same.of the complexities oT^the American political, social and 
economic and military scene than be otherwise would have 
been: 0) be less li^kcly to suffer 'from somjrof the prejudiced, 
stereotypes and myths which characterii^ people. 
. * There are thousands of examples, aty&Il levels, of people 
'who have had these kinds of expcrienc9fs. I make it a little 
more likely that they will have-construciivc impact On future 
relationships. ' / 

The^ Bridge: Is it true that' our government has developed 
most of the cultural' exchange programs thaf we have? ^ ' 
Richardson^Vm not sure the |Qvernment has dev^eloped most 
of these <programs. I ^wfculb ^ucssf that the totality of the 
movement of human bcfngs, as wel/as ideas.and artifacts and 
services, betweenTthe United Staples/ and oXhcr countries is 
mosUy private. \ ' . If 

The Bridge: Even in terms of dollars? 
^Richardson: I wa<i^d think so. /specially when you take into 
account ihe exchanges that take place in bj^iness, in educa-^ 



"If you're trying to team something 
about the world, then get putslde 
of your own cultiire./V, 



Jhe Bridge: What is the.rale of the Stale Department's Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural*' Affairs? And how 
successful have you becn^? 
. ' Richardson:' \ think'our role is modest but very significant. 
We Ifave a three-ptirt role in the J)cpartment of State. First, 
we It-y to pcfsuade others in the government that cultural 
relations arc significant and that one needs to pay attention 
. to them. 

^ * Second, we have some degree of responsibility for coor- 
dinating exchanges of person's and programs in the 
' government. ^To the exteftjit any Advance ip that are^s made, 
then hopefully tfie U.S. Government resources ai^ .being 
utilized more coherently and with less intentional conflicts 
and ccmfusion than they would otherwise be, and that' is, I 
think! ab contribution. " , 

" , Third, wc manage'thcse programs of cultural exchange 
which arc now runfiiVig at the rate of about $55 million a >iear. 
And wc have sponsored cultural exchange programs with 100 
countries ofi the world. « . 

vyhat good does U do? 1 think over time j't makes a signifi- 
cant difference. One develops, at the very l^ast. individuals in 

• positions to influence events and thinking i.n this country and 
other countries. ^ 

An example is Mr. Sadat "who was a visitor under this 

• Slate Department program back in the 19iCs, He was then a 
' \ leading political figure but not yet president 'of Egypt. He had 

O qccsslul visit. 
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tfon^ and^ of course touri§. 




The Bridge: Do you have a/ly knpwlcdge of how large these 
pri-vate programs are an(d; who they involve? 
Richardson: "One of the rfiajor fundamental requirements of. 
our Bureau is taknow mucf?morc about the shapc.and size 
and character of tl;e cuUuVal interactions between this 
country and other countries w?lch have significant cultural 
impact.^ ^ K ^ > ' 

With some smaller countries, p.articularly the developing ' 
nations, we know quite a lot. But with larger countries, like 
Japan, we arp very much interdftcd in developing our kt^wl- 
Qdge and understanding and^/uie ability to respond to iha^ 
knowledge in our relationship with thcrn./ 
The Biridge: How caad^veF^jping nations withstand ^he pres- 
sure ofthe United States, and the western world^nd develop 
their own identity without fccj^hg ahat they are subject 'to* 
what vwe call cultural imperialism? ^. ' ^ ■ 

Richardson: We have to be very conscious ofthe reality that 
Americans are.an enormously commiy^icative people. I think 
this is the result of simply ^bcing an enormously productive 
and free and energetic and creative and pr-ofit-ixjotivatcd peo- 
ple.^ W^ do impirige on every part of the world in a great 
many ways that we don't even thijik about. This is not neces- 
sarily bad/but it is not nccpssari4y good cither. U is simply a 

'fact. But tHe more Americans Overseas arc a,warc oC this 
problem, thfe more likely it will be thai our behavior will 
become less irritating and^ess conflict-p/oducing. 

1 think the most important" step is to. recognize the 
problem and try to deal withl( in constructive and mutually 

• underst^inding ways. As Americans, we must be restrained. 
Whether we are busintj^men, gov^rnfli^nt officials, or edu- 
cators, we need to be sensitive to the problem, restrained in 
^ur behavior, and always care^l. - ' .. • 

We need many types "of interchange: cultural, business, 
educational, and scientific that can strengthen cultural id<yi-^ 
tity. These kinds, of activities need to be identified and 
wocked at by a)l people involved with international exchange, 
not just the government alone. 

The Bridge: In your speeches and writings, you talk a lot 
about the qualify of cross-cultural relationships. What do you. 
mean by quality? • • , ' 

Richardson: Using an analogy may be mcTVe useful in ex- 
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plaining. One can have a physically vtry close relationship 
with one's wife without har^g S degree of mutual insight, 
awareness^ ttsponsiveness, and intimacy which Enables a 
couple to develop harmoniously toget)ier.* i 

I think the same is*true in most human relationships. And' 
pne can make the same very broad generalization that neither 
proximity nor the amount of interaction, bodily interaction, 
communication, exchanges gf information and ideas, result 
in a belter basis for ^ooperatioi;. Wfe have to approach g(^U 
\^ilh consideration for the other person. Thjs quality might be. 
called empathy. Empathy fets people purSue a goal without at 
the same time* prodifcin^^corfflict. » \ 
The Bridge: Do you thiak that there is a need in tjrte school' 
curriculum for a broader understanding of tfie world* a 
method of teaching that will give students an undeiytanding*' 
of peoples-and cultures? Something, ip other words,/ hat goes' 



beyond the present subjecf ma^^er *a*pproach of world] 
geography an'd ^history? . 
Richarjison: Oh, •yes, imleed. ] think'* cd^dcational re- 
quirements havfe ch^iriged weat-ly aiid I "aiji'vcry happy that 
the Office of Education thinks sp'lbo. We have to develop 
another frame of reference when disciissing the world. For 
too long we^ve only been concerned vfjiW^ t^e domestic frame 
of reference. It isn't, *as ypu\ say,- teaching geography .or 
history; or ^ven language' or 'eveh another culture; it's 
teach-ng from a different perspeptive and I' think tha(-s 
crucial. . ' . * 

The Bridg^r'You have written in several recent articles about 
The Hazcn Foundation Report. -What impressed you most 
about t^bis r;oport? ' - , • 

Richardsdm Well, on<^fnhe things inteifesting^about^it was' 
* < ' . (Continued on Page 13) 



Missives 



We have fourid the'^articles included 
in this first i^ui^[of The Bfidge, Spring] 
to'be very interesting and welPedited. 

.We apf5reciate very much your 

• sending the magazirv: to us and hppe to 

• be benefite4;with future copies. 

- Jose F. Benc9S|Tie 
' ' Executive Di rector^ ^ 
fi I Vila Dominican, Inc. . 

. / Sajita^ Domingo, • 
. '* * - • / Republi(;a" Doroinicana 
EditOf*s Note: Rest qssured, Senor' 
%ffncosme\ you can guarantee the con- ^ 
ttnued/ delivery of The Bridge. IVe feel' 
our product is well worth the SlO-a-year 
'sub^ription rate^ and hope you do, too. 

'T6T1ie-people-«i^hjo*take care of CRE 

• book orders [printed in The Bridge, 
' . Spring]: OiT\May 8 I sisnt you a hfcok 

order. The book arrived today. May 13. 
my hat is off to you. YouVe on th^ 
• ball. 

Al Kraemer. 

Human Resources Research 
Organization , 
Alexandria, Va. 

I have just received a copy of your 
first issue of The Bridge [Spring], it 
seems to me that this is going tq be a 
^ very valuable addition to the literature 
^that attempts to give^&ijght into an ex- 
perience in another culture. 

Calvin H. Raullerson 
Executive Director, 
International Ceitter" 
^ * • ; for Arid and Senli- 

* Arid Land Studies 
Texas Tech University, 
■ : Lubbock, Texas 

v_.. s 

. • / 
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1 am pleaded fo cojigratula-te you on 
the first issue of The firjdge, which 
appears t(>4ae a.veryii^eful publication. 
' I tmve shpwn my copy to scyerdl peo- 
ple who- expressed great interest, ff you 
have extra copies available co.irld you 
kindly send me five'fof distfibulion to 
* other people? . ' 

Leah R. Karpen: 
Association for World 
Education 
' Huntington, N.Y. 
Editor's Note: We*d iove to. How- 
ever, if we are to continue to be a useful 
publication, ^w^ need enough^ mpney to 
covfr printing, mailing and other 
overhead c\ysts. We seek no profit^ but 
we must achieve a "break-even ' situa-, 
tion to survive. Your subscription will 
be wejcomea., ^ 

Having jusi received your Wilitcr 
Newsletter and;^ beconrie excited about 
your organizatibn and its- projects, I am' 
^ eager to subscrifeje to [jT/ie Bridge]. 
Gail Gii^itermlnn 
* San Sal\\ador,. El Salvador 

• ' Knowing that'! Vepreselit a teen-age 
exchange student Wogrann a friend 
passed a copy of r^e Bridge, Spring 
•1976, on to nt)e, . \ 

1 h^ve over 40 areayeps in the region 
\ cover and feel that ^pany of the ar- 
ticles would be of valui to the*m, work- 
'ing^with students of fdxeign countries 
' ancf also in preparing pur American 
students for family liyirtg experiences 
overseas. I would like information on 
subscription costs. \ * 

Actually, YFU is^ttjc^r^cst teen-age 
exchange prograiii in^he U.S.A., and 
we have several hu^idred reps over the 
country that this magazine would be of 
value to. / ' 

Mrs. Roger Fpllebopt 
. Regional Director 
Yoyth for Undersianding 
; , Saginaw, Mich. - » * 



'^X was with mixed feelings that we 
learned .* . . that future newsletters 
' would be e^pSaded. (the good new<) and 
that it wguld cost us $10 to stay^crtf the 
./mailing* list (the bad hews). - 

While we would like*{o continue ^* 
receiving your. NeVv^lttter, as an*im- 
^ poverished 'ngnprofit, and so'oh-totbe 

legally Nepali organization, \ve find the , 
' $^10 price tag a bit §teep. How dpboMt 
knocking off the "$5 cqijfributiqrf'^to >* 
your researcfi work? Of better yel^wliy 
' not consider the subscription as a gift to ' 
owr research and devck)pment work? 

'Alarl ADieffenbach 
Seni^rAssociale, 
« New Era, Inc. ^ . 

I^athrnandu, Nepal 
Editor s Note; Like yourselves /-we' re 
small and struggling, so havifig decided^ , 
^ to ib^the $10 route, we make no excep-^ 
tions. Wg-d love to have you ^on 
board*— and $10 isn't very much. . 

Just received my copy gf The Bridge 
and wanted to let you all ktfow I think 
yoO are on th6 way to something/ 
J terrific. The last newsletters have been * 
^good; but I thinlf this , new format . 
, should be an irriportant step to filling in*'* 
the information gap. 

Jifn Doxsey 

Espirito Santo, Brazil 



European Trade Summary 




The) v^luc of United Slates exports.lb 
.Western Europe last year is csdimated . 
to have increased by 4 percent. Reflect- 
ion. Europe*s shift from .recession to 
. modest recovery, their rate of growtti in * 
T976 \s expe^te^ by J. Robert y/ilson of 
the Bureau of International Commerce 
to be at least tw#e as rapid. * 

Recessionary trends in most Eur- 
opean countries became pronounced in 
the course of 1974. Irv retrospect it is 
evident that the dowa#ing started in 
Qermany. U spread Italy and the 
Benelux countries and then to, France. 
Stocks of •'manufactured goods •ac- 
cumulated and industrial- production 
^ ' declined ' steadily: The weakening Of 
domestic demand only grailtially 
affected shipments from ^ the United' 
States. U.S. exports to Western Eur- 
ope registered a .renriWkable gain of 34 
percent in 1974 to $28,7 million and 
even continued to do well through the 
fiNTSl quarter of 1975. , ^ 

No Country Was Spared . ' 

No Eur9pean country has been 
spar^ the downturn. w)iich developed 
into Europe's most seriQps postwar 
recession. Although* m.any firms 
refrained from dis/'nissing employees 
and insteadT reported to shorter work 
time, the ranKs of the unemployed have 
swelled. With inflation continuing at 
record levels, governrrients wereMoath 
to introduce stimulative monetary arid 
fiscal policies. 

Nevertheless, 1975 witnessed a series 
\ of reductions in the official discount 
fate by nearly all g ^^^ernments. Mildly 
expansionary Irscal^measures were also 
irtJ^oduced by most countries in the 
course of the year; typically they were 
designed to support' ptfblic works and 
residential construction. 

Norway, and possibly Sweden, are 
the only European countries that did 
•not experience a decline * in their 
0-'^onal prodjict for 1975. The prgan-* 
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ization for Economic Cooperation ^d 
Development (OECD) in i.ts December 
Ecqnomic Survey .estimated the QjfJP 
decline for Europe at 2.5 pcrceot. For 
1976 it forecasts an increase for nearly 
all countries averaging out at 2cprcent 
for Europe. _J . * 

There is evidence that the recovery in 
Germany is now under way and 
forecasters tend to look to Germany to . 
lead its continerttal neighbors oul of.the 
recession. The German GNP showejdan 
increase ij3 the thii;d quarter. Manufac- 
turers' order books, especially export 
orders, have been HHing up and in- 
dustrial production, after shrinking fof 
nearly two yi^vs, has increased For four 
successive month s. The October 
forecast of the five German ecoiiomic 
rescai'ch institutes estimated that, in 
1976 the German GNP would increase 
b^ 4 percent and impoMs would rise by 
7.5 percent. Thcgoverr^ent forecasts a 
^5 percent risa'in GNP: Recording to the 
OECD foreca$t released in December, 
the GNP increase will be only 3V4 
percent. 



Economic forecasts \^^ye 
bqen unrusually Inaccurate 
in the past .two years and 
ch^irting the course of the 
emerging recovery's a\ . 
high-risR enterprisa . \ 



It remains to be seen Ivpw vigorous 
and sustained the recovery will be. The 
European ^teel indqi^try does not see Us 
way .out of its present difficulties In tlfc 
first quarter of '1,976. .Since investment 
is sluggish in most industries, hope for 
strong upturn restv on. cohslSmer 




behavior, which in the present 
inflationary climate is problematical. 

Even under favorable assumptions 
unemployment is expected » to remain 
seyere'thrbughout 1976. With fJlants 
dperatin^ j^ell below cap£^ity, hiring on 
a large sc^ie will n^Dt quickly be 
resumed. The situation is. especially 
gloomy in Britain where un- 
empl(>ymerit. already dt 1.1^ million, 
may approach .2 million since no strpng 
upturn in economic activity is expected 
before .the. latter pah of W6. The 
numbbr of unemployed also exceeids 
one million in France. Germany and 
Italy. 

One »f the mt)sf encouraging features 
of thisjDeriod pf Serious unemployment' 
has been* the ^bility -of ncarly^-all 
governments ■ to resist protectionist 
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pressures, eVen in such Import-sensitive 
mduslhes as steel, tcxtilfes and cars. The 
0*ECD pledge lo' av.oid trade restric- 
tions has been observed for the m^t 
part. Although Sweden pierced quotas 
orh imports of shoes in Novembc/ aitf 
^he B'rilisJh Jmppscd a few selective im- 
pon fy^inCtjbns in December, [hc^c ac- 
ticms were^not seized upon by other' 
governments as art excuse to curb im- 
ports. Oo ihe contrary, the inlra^EEC 
industdal tariff cuts and ihosc between 
the EtC and the seven E-FTA countries 
were carrrcd out asj^iichedulcd on Jan. 1. 
1976 (sec Commerce America, Jan. 19, 

' 1976. page 21). 

Efforts Vo li^beralize world trade are 
being accaltfratcd. The Ramboruillct 
Declaration\of Nov. 17.^hich tncorpo-- 

, rates the viows of the heads of-govcrn- 
meat of France, Germany Italy, Japan, 
the United kingdom and the United 
Statesz-proposedihc goal.of Compltting 
the muhilytcrul tra,dc negotiations in 
1977. This goal was subsequently, 
accepted by inc participants in*thc 
negotiations. \ ' * 

Barlier fears tnat ifie huge olljmport 
bill of the inoiustrgalizcd- pountrics 
'.would lead lo trade 'restrictions fiave 
proved exaggerated. Francq, Italy, and, 

ijlhe United Kinadom Were able to 
strengthen their inicrnational payments 
positions in |975. \Some' deterioration 
mii\ be unavoidable as economic 



♦ recovcV.y stimulate's oil and other im- 
ports:.hawever, far the near term, with 
onlv a modesf European recovery afi- 
tijffpat»ed./ no serious payments im- 
^hulances are foreshadowed. 
' Thanks to North Sea. oil. Norway is 
and Britain soon will be Cree of- the 
burden of financing expensive*Qil im- 
ports. Norway 'prxKruc,e#^ts firsl oil in 
1971 and this yofa'rjts production will 
. e,x'ceedMts consujnpfion, Britain, which 
began piping oiKContinuously on-Nov. 
3. hopes to achieve self-sufficieacy in oil- 
"by 1980. 

A dialogue" between the industrialized 
cojuntrics, and the producers of 'oil and 
raw ^nateYiaJs^was initiated -in Parjs fn 
December. Twen|y-sevcn governments 
(the European Economic Community 
participated as ^ unit) attended the 
Conference on International Economic 
Cpoperation. Four commissions — for 
^ energy, raw ma4erials^ development and 
finance — were established andwill meet 
periodically Hhroughoul -1 976. .. 

Value <of. the Dollar Varies ^ 

It has bjecome* increasingly difficult 
to genSrali^c regarding the com- 
petitiveness of Americafi goods in Eur- 
opean markets since, und&f (he prevail- 
ing system of floating exchange rates, 
^appreciable swings have taken* place. 
Altfiough the dollar has generally 
strengthened since June, thereby mak- 



ing imports from 4hQ United .States 
more expensive, the relative position is 

.mixed. Comparing the present value of 
the dolliir in our major European 
markets with its'valu^at the time of the 
Feb. 15, 1 973 ,'idevaluation, the dollar is ' 
now only slightly cheatjer than when. 

^.purchased with Belgian or French 
francs and slij^htly dearer when bought 
with Spanish pesetas. It is roughly 10 
percent cheaper when bought with Ger- 
mao^-marks or. Dutch guilders. How-' 
ever, with th© gradual -depreciation of 
the British pound and the Italian lira, 

* dollars now cost about* 20 pei^cent vmcrre' 
in (hose countries, * * • ' * 

Excarptid IromXommarca Amaric*. FabrtMry 1970 

^ The Bridge Editor's Note: ln sUm- 
nfary, Western Europe s' 1976 eco- 
nom'ic recovery^ is , foracast to^be- 
gradual, with aggregate GNPs increasr ' 
ing fl( about 2'^ercent. But^ continuing 
high (by European standard's) ufi-. 
eniploymelu continues a currency infla- 

'tidn ^push,' resulting in cofhparative 
strengthening of the dollar. Whether or 
not a stronger dollar results in 'more 
"U.S. exports iS' open to^ discuss ion. U.S. 
leadership in rtfcession recovery ma^ 
augur yvell for' our positive balance of 
trade and pay mights, but weaker Eur- 
opean^currencies may mitigrate against 

^eir increasing imports from the XLS. 



holiday \lnps: 
Missing the Boat on, Europeah Tastes/ 



! The f«tU«i*inji 4M'«.lc -» 'cpfntcd *ti^ pcrmm»on from fi>rhf% ma|a*in« Fch \** J**''*'* 



' Deep dow n: people \rc the sanje a-ll 
over. At least so thought Holiday Inns. 

50 its franchisees from Wisconsin, Texr 
as and Georgia cohered Europe with 
hotels only an American could love: ' 
chrome, coffee shops and hambflrgers. 
Sure enough, the American^ Igved *cm. 

But there weren't enough Americans 
in, places like Stockholm. Brussels and 
Madeira, cspecially^n winter and after 
two dollar devaluations: and the locals 
we're ummpressed by the. boxy concrete 
mns. from 1^71 to 1974 holiday Inns 
lost some S21 iThjllion in Europl; and the 
'Mideast-^S9 million in J 974 
alone — not counting cxchangc*lx)5ses of 

51 7 million. (The most profitable 
overseas unit w^s in Bcirut^ow sub- 
stantially destroyed in the Lebanese 
Conflict. ) 

The men in Memphis coi/ldn*t say 
that no one; warned -them. Dat'id Lewis, 
^ "^O-year-old native of Jdhp'pncsburg 
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and a - franchisee who operated -18 
choncy-making hotels irj^South Africa, 
says hc made a . point of telling mana^c- 
m?nt h*ow badly the European opera- 
tion was being run.».By the spring ef 
1974. Lewis says, they had tired of 
hearing 'his complaints and offered t© 
let him straighten things ouj. 

When Lewis got. to' Brussels head- 
quarters, he found that difficiih circum- 
stj^nces and wrong decision's had coin- 
cided almost perfectly. "We had the 
view ^that we coul^ put' an^ i.nn 
anywhere.** the dapper Lewis ^recalls, 
^'including one-in Belgium -at the cross- 
ing of tw^o roads that dpnU go 
anywhere/* The mistake was a natural. 
Americans still jump into the family car 
and driveihcre. there, anywhere. ► But 
Europeans arc still destination- 
oriented, Too many of Holiday's 51 
European inns — 20 pf them company- 
owned — were located in resort areas 
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' wVicrc competition is.tough and away 
• from^ the center cities thljt attract 
business travclcns. 

Then t h t^c * is that other 
problem— beitfg too American, Holi- 
day Inns baCk hotne wms founded on the 
promise of "no surprise's'': a clean 
room, a* hearty meal, a "family'' at- 
^^ mosphe/c and reasonable prices. Ever} 
'Hplid^yjnn was pretty much like every 
other, and people secjfied to want it that 
way. The company ensured consistency 
and minimum (jost'by manufacturing 
everything Itself^ from desks lo 
detergents to thcj^rints that hang on the 
''walls (an opcration-^that has lately 
proven unprofitable and is being- sol^« 
^ ofO. Faced in recent years with a big 
i^ttavcl slump and more competition at 
home. Holiday Mnns has spruced up 
many of its sites wfth extras like 
enclosed pools and recreation areas. 
-^But they still look unmiStakably like 



\ Holiday.* Inns.. And so, unfortunately, 
•do the European Versions. • * * 
' What the European operation must'.k 
do now, Lewis -says,'^ .is 
. •^^thnicizc.'VjnSikc; Ffenoh Holvday 
Inns locricJike French hotels. and Italian 
. '^Holiday Inns (pok Hke#Italiian hotels, .(^r, 
► • 'at leasV naake them seem ambiguously 
''EuVopTean.*- Hilton Internationarhas' 
Tqng'sinQC gone thij route. Lewis is also 
transferring control of th^ inns to 
national^ and decentraliziH^ deci^ion- 
^ making.. Not all of his American bosses 
'agree.<"They look at Europjc and stc 
' iht Common Market.' I sec j^inc 
separate nations, all fighting/' says 
/Lewis! *:There's no way a- chap in 
MemfJfHS can run a hotel, ir^ Europe." 

Holiday Inns also faces the problem 
pjaguing all A^nerican companies 
abroad— a rabicially changed labor 
climaterin many Countries, Tabor costs 
exceed those in the U.S.*: A maid makes 
S78Q a moath in Holland^And because 
of ppwei:ful unions and thr ctsmTnitment 
of European,- governments -to*" fxill 
•^employment, laying off much harder. 
* Holiday Inns was c^uglit in the pinch: 
The company " greatly expanded its 
number of. r^pms, but did not get a 



*lri Sweden, Italy and 
HollancI, most seem ta consider 
us capitaHstS' somewhat . .. 
diseased." | '""' ^ ♦ ' 

comparable increase in guests.* Now 
' Lewis is having to reduce operations a'l« 
' some inns and'clo§e others^ while plan- 
,.ning^ only three new ones. His Dutch 
assistant, Adriaw Appeis, laments,. 
**We, tfcll employees we'r.c losing our 
boots here and have to cut back or close 
down. B<^t wjiat they know is that we're 
a big American' compSfcy. Jhey don't 
beli«ve us,;' Now the'message is coming 
across since headquarters staff has Ijeen . 
reduced from 127 to.26 and tewis hafe 
j:ut back substanUally at a number of 
hotels. **rm not terribly popular," he 
.remarks a little sheepishly. He es-^ 
tiniates*the slimming down, effort^ will' 
cost S750,000 in **golden handshakes.'' 
The Eu^opean attitude, is: Management 
madpMhe mistake, iet manage- 
ment— noC the employees— pay*. 

Lewis doubts whether he-Can ever in- 
spire in*h4S European staff thc^same 
cheery company spirit the^home.team 



boasts, with its Holiday Irin Universiity 
and rousing pep talks about "Holiaay 
Inn attitude." . : : 

Europeans also seem more cy^icaL' 
**-I try to motivate people— you know, 
get up aiyl fire cff the BS," grins Lewis. 
**They look at me as-if I'm stark staring , 
bonkers." / * . ' \ 

Lewis. believes the Holiday Inn. idea 
still has potential in Europe, with more 
and more ordi^n^ry Europeans 
traveling:i**Hiltons are becorning even 
more starchy and ^Inter-Conlincntal is 
pricing itself out of the market/' Th^re ^ 
is a"* gap, he' ijisists,. noi unlike that 
which Hblidaj' Inns .fijls* at- home; 
**Pcople ^are scared of hotels," says 
Lewis. **Tfiey feel humiliated by all that/ 
:pomp and .crap." Thelrick will be to 
'eliminate the pomp without losing the 
Character Europeans'ljjce.* 

Lewis s^iys he has'already put several 
loss-making inns in the' black ^and 
.predicts a reduced overall loss — about- 
5? million-- for 1975*. He figures^ that, 
wilh luck, within five years h e will turif 
a' profit in Europe. And ^esn't? 
'"^Everyone will say *LoQk^hat an idiot 
that Lewi^ chap was," and I'll be back in 
South ATrica growing potatoes." ■ 
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Each nation' has its chcfs-of inter- 
national repute, but it is the day-in-day- 
out meals at home which forni the dis- 
tinctive character of -a country's 
cooking. The common symbol of 
cookery In every country, it saems, ;is 
^^'^ onion. Its ' name derives from, the 
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I there. are more varieties of cheese.than 
I Ihertf .are days^'in a year; they believe 
I that a meal without clieese (or wine) is 
I like ajday without sunshine. Cheese is 
j always served before dcs&ert. And in 
I G(?rmanyj the day may b^in and end 
I with cheese and sausages, y 
I "We'rQ familiar with France's Onion 
i Soup, with England's Welsh Rarebit, 
1 i^n^ witK Switzerland's Fonc|ue. But 
i here are 4^ couple of other dishes j^u 
might like .to try— a cream cheese mi 
from Belgium and a cheese; bread which 
'Norwegians enjoy with soup. 

Tdrto Au Fromago Blanc 

(white crcum cheese tart) 



Latin unio meaning unity, many things 
in one. Flavorsoraje, aromhtic, moist 
and -even- medicinal, all these virtues 
have been ascrijbfio to the onion. Good 
cooks and gourrpands know how true 
that is.. Another food'^ommoh to 
' almost all countries is cheek. In France 

' , ' 8 6; . ^ . 



I flak^'puntry shell (in 
41CU of the Delgjan pat6- 

:Jbctsie tyrt shell) 

6 0/ (150 g.) cream cheese 

3 eggs, separated 

I tablespoon sugar 

1 tablespoon vanilla 
sugir " . . 



2 tablespoons melted ^ 

butter 
I tablespoon Hour 
4 tablespoons cream 
t 0/. (25 g.) almonds. 

crushed 
^3 or 4 macaroons, crushed 

(optional) C 



Prebake the tart s^hell. Meanwhile, irt a 
/T^ixing bawl beat the cream cheese with 
<egg yolks, sugar, vanilla sugar, melted 
butter^ flour, and cream. . Add the 
plmon^S' and crushed macaroons. Beat 
• the egg !>^hites until stiff apd fold them, 
into the mixture. Poilr into the lart shell 
aod bake in -a' moderate ' oven 
(350*F/!80*C!l for 25 to 3{Ljninuies. 
Eat the tart war^m or coW! Serves 6.' 

•(Continued on Page 10) 
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J hter national 
Relocation - 

:CRE Foiir-Pak 

• It's estimated. that a quarter or-more 
of all Americans selected for overseas. 
Of^eratior^s turrf out to be 
faijlures— returning to the U.S. before 

•*co>nplcting their, assignments because 
they or their families cannot cope with 
alien ways. At least as many are hidden 
failures — staying on the job, but not 
fully • effective or happy about it 
Cultural diXferenccs in ,thc way people 
think and feel present the greatest Ob- 
stacle to competent job performa^e 

" aTid personal satisfactiaij in a foreign 
setting 

To ilid Amerircan ' business in 
'reloca^ng employees and prepcfring 
thciTT for overseas living, the Center for. 
Research ancl Education offws four 
packages: ' ^ . 

PAK-I (Area-Specific Information) 
includes basic •inform'ation about the 
'hp'st^ country: history, politics^* 
geography, climate, currency,' food, etc. 
Materials are presently available on 
many of the major cities as well as* 
countries in which Amerjcan business is 
concentrated. ► ^ 

PAK-2 (Adapting to a -Foreign Envi- 
ronment) includes, in addition to PAK- 
l material, made to order information 
on^how to develop a personally satisfy- 
ing lifestyle while recognizing the 
cultural customs and 'ways of doing 
business in the hqst country. It also 
includes key phrases in the host 
language and how to get along with 

• limited language skill. 

PAK-3. (Self-tearning Package) 
includes all of the above integrated into 
a custom-rr^adc sequenced self-learning 
•package. witl\ exercises dealing with 
^4 '■''crcnces in values and attitudes, en- 
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* I. 

I counters Americans might have .with ! 

' hosT natior\als, and non-verbal com- ! 
municatton. * ' . 

PAK-4 (Custom-Tailored* Training [ 
Program) is a one- or two-da^ training ., 
prpgram tailored to meet the individual I 
needs and expectations of the relocating ; 
family. ^ 

Area-Specific fnformation ^ 

"The market is flobded with travel 
; bookl— books and pamphlets o.n 
; "aroundT the world for $5'(now $15) a ; 
I day." These,, hbwtver, are designed . 
primarily for the traveler (where to 
stay, whal.to see, ho,w mivch to tip^ etc.) , 
, rather than those who are going to live 
abroad. Organizations who regularly : 
maintain personnel overseas (si/ch as , 
^the State Department) have attempted 

• over the-ycfirs to develop relevant orien- 
tation matifrials, blit a recent review of 
such literature revealed aL. pervasive \ 

-patronizing tone; and the connotation \ 
of such often repeated phrases as **far 
below American standards** does 
nothing to support the idea that ; 
Americans can enjoy their stay abroad • 

; -without^ total dependency upon 
American-produced ftyods, goods and 
amenities. ' . : 

CRE has been searching out the best 
of commercially available area-specific 
literature and offers material that fells 
Americans whal they really need to 
know and do in the relocation process*. 
Among these the OBA materials' 
which are Vevjewed on page 1 1 in this 

issue. . * * 

I,'-- * . ■ 

Adapting to a Foreign Environment 

We have discovered that adapting to 
life in another country has less to do 
with-language fluency, krtowledge of the 
country, or understanding culture per se 
than with the simple concept of learning 
how to develop a satisfying lifestyle in 
the new environment. Itically, then, in 
addition to /acts about the* country^ 
; relocation packages should contain l^he 
kinds of information needed to help 
Artierictins in, their day-to-day en- 
counters 'with people, and situations 
abroad — in e'ssence, how to become 
competent, confident and comfortable.^ 

To help make the ini^p^ational ex- 
perience a rewarding one, CRE offers 
^ custom-made materials in the following 
areas:. 

• An introduction** to preparing for 
\ overseas living, aimed toward reduc- 
ing anxiety due'to What people have 
heard described as **culture shock*' 
and toward reinforcing the expecta- 
tion of*a rewarding experience. 

• Basic survival skills including key 
1 phrases in the hos uinw^u age (\vhcn 
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apptoible), aloitg with helpful hints' 
on ho>' to get along with limited 
(langdagc ability, and resources Vp 
help with such tfiings as finding a 
pl^ce to live, hiring household help, 
fin-ding a doctor in an emergency, etc. 

• Social customs and 'ways of con- 
ii^ucting busines^^ with emphasis on:^ 

—What Americans (or people from' 
an\ other countVy* ^or that matter) 
do ''that will offend the people of. 
the host country ah(d how to avoid 
them. • 
—What local customs, behaviors and. 
values ^mi^t irritate Americans 
and how to cope with them. 

• How to find and do (hfo things one en- 
joys doing at home as well as learning 
how to enjoy things offered by the 

^ host country which may bC^un- 
' familiar and strange. 

Se(lf-UearninQ Package 

To go beyo^nd the reading 
stage — some **do it yourself .instruc- 
tion— 'we offer all the above^materiats 
integrated into a custom-designed se- 
quenced learning formAt. This includes 
exercises deall-ng with such things as: ' 

• Encounters /^mericans might have^ 
with host nationals and the, possible 
confiiot areas involved, with a rnuN 

ft tipje choice of response 'and discus- 
sion of each. 

• Identification and analysis- of values 
and attitudes of Americans and h'ost 
nationals toward sugh thiags as male- 
female relationships, time and 
doadlines, social status, inefficiency 
and red tape, etc. 

• «Non«v,erbal gestures (including ljody 
"language and facial expressions), used 
by host nationals and what they 
mean, as well as those used by 
Americans which we take for granted 
and assbme (incorrectly) are ufiiver- 
saL 

Custom-Tailored ;T raining Programs 

When 'time and resources are 
available, a trainer-directed workshop 
' provides the best assistance for prepar- 
ing people for their international ex- 
perience. Based on the individual needs 
and expectations of the people involved, 
^such programs might include any or all 
] of the following^ 

; • Communication: Foreign language 
training, using -the latest audio- 
; -lingual methods, as.well as-gaining in 
non-verbal cornffriunication— in the 
understanding amd use of the total 
person in cross-ctjitural com- 
munication. 
; • Adaptation: Programmed^ learning 
^ and counseling acti/ities designed to 
j facilitate the persoflal adaptation of 



lifcstyle&ao new cullurah en- 
vironrRcnts. 

• IntcrculturaJlob Skills: Training for 
thc*skills rcqui'red in adapting per- 
sonal work styles to bettc-r fit 
different cultural norms. 

• Special Family Training: "A system 

• atic approach to the succ'essful 
transfer, of the family unit from one 
cultural cjfivironment to another. 

For* more information concerning 
any or all of the CRfe Four-Pak, write 
lo Collins Reynolds, Executive Difec- 
lor, Center- far' Research aqd. 
Education, -2010' E. 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colorado 80206 (303-388- 
6311). ■ _ 
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Do- It- Yourself 
Exchange Programs 

Any number of exchanger programs offer 
an overseas live-in experience — The Experi- 
ment in Inlcrnaliijnal Living (Bralllcboro, 
Vl.. 05301 V-'and American Field Scrviigc 
InlcrnaliOnal Scholarships (313 E. 43rd St.. 
New York, TWY. 10017) lo name only two. 

Bui for ihc adventuresome, the Bureau of 
international Relations publisbcs a series of 
registers fo help establish personal contact 
between people witlT similar interests 
throughout the world, It's then up to you to 
make the contact and the 
arrangements — for an exchange of 
hospitality, \?^acation work, or whatever, 

Thjc registers afc open :o students, adu 
singles. Couplcsj families— of any_ age 
any nationality, They arc advertised ^indilis 
tributed^in over 32 countries tp in'dividuals 
schools, universities, librdrics, and yarlous 
argam/ations and specialized agencies. 
Copies arc* mailed to, all subscribe/s. Study 
the hstings and write an cxplorato/y letter lo 
all .those that interest you, D/ yoyr own 
screening: make your own a/rangcmcnt^s. 
The fee for each listing is Si/, 4 

Send $1 for an entry qudtionnai^c and 
more Tnformatioij to ' 



1 1 from abroad. According to International 
I Catalogues, subscribers ofteh exchange 
j cars, club privileges, hobby. . facilities* 
I babysitting services, etc. 

, Interqitioniil Hosts 8l 
! Guests Register: . 

For people who are interested in receiving 

• a guest in their home but do. not require an 
exchange visit, or in being invited to stay in 
a home in another country but do not offer 

! an exchange invitation. Either vay^ you 

] en'rich youVself by learning . about the 

I lifestyle of.anothcr country while, sharing 

i your own way of life. 

I Intemationml Paying Guest Register'; 

; Host a paying guest— or be a paying 

i guest. There are many variations on this 

• theme. Make whatever arrangements suit 
'. you and your. correspondent. 

• International Globetrotter Register; 

Establish contacts for short stopovers at 
j various places during an extended tour. You 
may list yourself to accept visitors only, to 
be a visitor onl/, or'borh. * * 

International Wbrking 
Guest Register: 

According to the Catalogues, **ovcr 
50,000 girls from the ages of 18-30 eee the 
world every year by slaying with foreign 
families as. a member ol the family. They 
receive rootlQ,- board and pocket monc>j; in 
exchange thcv iiclp the mother with child 
care and light TYOUscwork," It is ftot qlways 
necessary to be able to'spcak their^nguage. 

International World Yaeht & \ 
Cruise Register; • ' * 

For people of all ages who afe it^llerest 
in participating as experienced or ifiejx 
pcrienced crew members on private sailing 
or- motor yachts— paid or volunia 



contact with people from other . nations. 
Ppen to persons of any agip, and to students 
and teachers who want tis) establish 'class ^ 
links. Get an_insider's answers \A your 
questions abouF^notlj^ ^^^^ * 

friejidsVvQrldwide. 

Study Abroad 
Sourcebook 

Thb National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA) has produced a 
comprehensive guide for study abroad ad- 
ministrators and advisors. It is ^entitled 
SECUSSA Sourcebook: A Guide ^or Ad- 
visors of U.S. ^Students Planning an 
Overseas Experience (**SEtU3SA** stands 
for a NAFSA division callfcd the Section on 
U,S. Students Abroad), This is the Fullest 
and most substantive publication on the«ub- 
jcct that has yet come t-o, our attention. It 
covers the whys of^tudying abroad, the role 
of the advisor and a review pf information 
and resources on overseas programs, the 
role of language, \he evaluation and transfer 
of credits, the* development of prtfgrams, 
financial aid, orientaljon for U,S. students - 
and issues related to the rctuin of student*. 
In the process the Sourcebook touches on 
-most of the issues related tc . \ 
and does so in, some depth, Ipoking at both" 
the cross-cultural 'educational dimensions 
and' the admifiisJirative a^nd procedural 
aspects,. from recruiting ^iildcnts tp setting 
' 1 * 
(Contirvudd on Page \G\ 



positions, 'as paying participants, or crejw 
members who il»ar6' expenses. 

international iVdventure Sl 
Expedition Register: ' 

^■For those interested in ( I ) participating in 
expeditions. Held studies, etc, organized by 
Various organizations (either as paying par- 
ticipants or. in vpluntary or paid" positions) 
ancj (2) organizing their own study-oriented 
expeditions or wanting \o contdtt traveling 
companions in order to plan an adventufe 
trip just for the fun of it,. - ' 

International^ Vacation ' ' 

Woric Register: - J 

A workiffg vttpation — resorts, lolels, 
farmsv harvest cpmps, etc— is a pfictical 
and inexpensive way to see the.>vorld. 



InlejSiational ' Caia- 

log^es, Bp'^^^,^* /cntral Stiftion, \ Summer Worli Registerr; 

^ Most registers are^pen to U.S. Hstings. 

but a separate ohe is maintained fbr'liqison 



New York. 10017 

International Visits Stays 
Exchange Register; , . ' * 

Forithose interested m offering an,^ex; 
change of hqSpitality (you visit your cor- 
resportdenl during your vacation and he 
visits you during his), A great way to learn 
aboUt another way of life 



International Holiday Home 
Exchange Register: ' ' . 

An opportunity Jo enjoy a low-cost vaca- 
Q'' by exchanging your home with someone 

ERJC , 



between students 'looking for summer jobs 
anU U.te. employers who have jobs 
available' 

International Volunteer Register: 

J This one lists volunteer service oppor^-* 
•^1 tunities with international development pro- 
^ i jects (sj^illed and unskilled positions). ^ 

j lnti*rnational Contacts & , 
j Correspondence Register: M 

i For those who simply wish to establish a 



A Leg>Jp 
, In japan 

^hen will they even learn? Thfit's a 
recurring question when it comes to 
A merican contpaniesjthat fall on their 
faces overseas. jTheir miracle, 
marketing - techniques sometimes 
.bifome ghastN gaffes when ^ 
transplahied from the United States 
to foreign coun^riis. 

The latest ^tolv^not-to example 
comes front Spensley' Schroder, 
Director of Adf^rtising and Sales 
Promotion ^yi'^^''"-^' National Bank 
of Defwer. Scm'Sder pasfes along the 
grim story of ti\e corporation which 
tried to market Its latest underarm ' 
deodorant via television commercials 
in Japan. ' 

^One proble^n: The commercial 
starred an eyelash'batting female cfc- 
\topus <^ho presented herself as an 
"underarm exjperl" -while squeezing 
puffs of deodorant und^r hVr '*arm\." 

All that -would* ve been fine--exjepf • 
for\ne thing: Japanese percieive an 
vctopus as having legH, not arms. 
What they saw \\m a dumb octopus 
squirting armpit^ spj-ay on her multi- 
hinged crotch, hardly an incentive to 
buy the product unless they mistook it 
for a lc{nd 0/ FDS. 
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Enyironment 




Environmental-education is relatively 
new; **built** envi(*(Jnment education is 
even newer. This is the popylih' term 
now bei*ng used to mean the ma'h-made 
or constructed worjd in which we live. 
We need to study about it; but more im- 
portantly, we need to learn to use it as a 
'laboratory to teach us other things. 

,For teachers who arc looking Yor 
asfiista-nceyin gathering material in this 
fiehd, >ve offer. the following 
suggestion^: • • 

• Built Environment, A Teacher 
Introduction to Environmental Educa- 
tion is a handbook of easy-to- 
implement idea^ available on request to 
the ''American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, 'N.W.,, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. AIA calls 
built environment education **a process 
that deuh with our surroundings'' and 
suggests how teachers. might-use all the 
physical resources of (heir schools and 
surroojndirtg co^ m'*u n'i^t i e s, T o f 
exp«rf^jjce- based leami^ng. 

• Leaf^iing Ahout-ihe Built Environ- 
' ment is a solircebook -(published by 

Educational ^ Facilities, Laboratories) 
available from the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary Schooi'»Principals, 
1-801 N.t Moore St., A^jlingtort, ^VA 
22209 [\ S3. -It is a collectron of 
teacher resources for making students 
aware of the environmtJnt in which they 
live, play, and learn. ^ 

City and' Suburb: Exploring an 
Ecosystem,* by Laurence Pringle, is 
about using the built- erivironment to 
study the ccosystenj within the city in 



,^ which the natural wcfrld stilhpersists. 

'(MacMillan, Inc., 866 Third /^ve'.. New 
York 10022, $5.95)^ . . 

• City Planning: The Ganies of 
Human Settlement, by Forrest Wilson 

• who is^an architect as \yell as a teacher, 

' is a history book — not^to teach history, 
but to use history to teach abouX the 
built environment. These -^historical 
games l]etp the players understand the 
rules by which miin has built his en- 
vironment by revealing the ct;ioices he 
has made over time in Jbuildirtg his 
settlements. (Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
450 W. 33rd Si^ Ne^v" York lODOl) 



• Learning Environments, edited 'by 
Thbmas -David and^ Benja/nin D. 
Wright, attempts to put.the structure of . 
the built environment a parity with 
social or »interpersoiial variables 'as 
•critical in- influencing, learning. . 
Although the focus is on the physical 
enviro»fee'nt* of learning, it is not 
limited to schools or^to "educational • 
facilities.'* (Ujiiversity of Chicago 

, Press, Chicagot IL 60637) 

• Alternative Learning E^h- 
vironmeftis, edited by Gary J. Coates of 
Cornell University, explores thc'm^n- 
ing and goal* of education in order to 
help the, urbaa child use his or her en- 
vironifient as an educational tool an'd to. " 
use educaiioa to reshape the en- 
vironment. (Halstead Press, 605 Third . 
^yenue. New York 10016) - ^ 

. • Environmental Psychology, by 
Norman W. Heimstra and Leslie H. 
McFarling of the University c5f South ; 
Dakota, presents the latest^ research. on 
the effects of behavior caused by thtf , 
built environment: rooms, buildings, in- 
stitbti/)ns and cities. (Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Co., IVlonlerey, CA 93940) , 

• The Environment and Social 
Behavior, by Irwin Altman, provides an 

^integration of research iknowledge and 
theory on privacy, personal space,- 
t ePri to ri al i t y , and crowd i ng.. 
(,BrQoks/Cole Publishing . Co., 
Monterey, CA 93940) 

•For community organizations, the • 
Center for the Visual Environment 
provides information on the impact of 
the built environment on the daily lives! 
of alNcesidents and users of the city and^ 
^assistance to citizens and civic groups in 
their efforts, to obtain.- and protect 



The Mystery Tour: Exploring the ^ quality neighborhood -and urbaa en- 



Designed Environment with Children is 
a teacher*s guide and activity workbook 
produced by the Eclia Hilll Outdoor 
School in Maryland'under a gfant from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

^The purpose ^^f the project was to help^ 
children understand the impact of' 

• ^-'designed e\jvironments** pn personal 
feelings. -jiuman interactions, ^rid com- 
munity life.*' For more information. 



vironments. For information on their 
services and publications, write to^CVE 
at 1525 New Hampshire Ave., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Digging for Fact9 

The basic concept of environmental 
education is to teach about' man's 
relationship to himself, to others, to the 
.natural world, and to the mgn^made 



write to Richard C. Balaban, Echo Hill - world. '"The environmental educator 
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putdoor School, Wprton, MD;21678. 
He developed the field .portion of jthe 
Mystery Tour and is* formulating a 
series of o^urseS that use the environ- 
' ment to teach history knd social study. 

For furthMT research study, fte 
•following areJsuggested: . • 

BRIDGE TOLL 
$.10 PER YEAR 
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seeking- to develop 'an e-cological 
-awareness in students can turn to- 
archaeology for one Qf the basic 
concepts t.mportafit to both 
anthropology and environmental 
studies — the concept of culture,'' a^fys, 
Leonard Crook, environmental 
historian with the Federal Power Coni- 
mission, writing in the April 1976 issue 
of'££ Report (published by En- 
vironmental Educators*, ^nc, pf 
Washington, D.C). 




In an article cniilled Archaeology in 
tEnvironmcntarHducatipn/* Crook says 
that "in studyfng tkfiphysi.cal remnants 
of long dead pe6pic.^^iKfhaeologi^ts are 
exploring an aspc^:t of clliure that is in- 
timately connected with*he physic^n- 
vironment. Man's created obje^, the 
things he .ma1ces,«' and; discards, a^ell 
as the rcoaains oT ^is food, make a 
statement about his relationship to the 
environment in which he lived." He 
suggests that archaeology'^ should be 
tapped as a learning resource, not only 
for the'pl^asure it brings to students but 
also Eor v^e insights it can provide ihto 
the mahAand relationship as it has 
evolved /over time. 

Rdcycli/ig Not New 

Recycling bjccafne a^househpl^i word 
with imc birth of environmental con- 
sciousness in 1970. but the industry has 
beei? Lt\ intritisic element in the nation's 
cconpmic life since its founding. This is 
the gist of an illustrated,^ 16-page 
booklet entitled The /{ecycler q 
/America issued by the National 
Association for Recycling Industries, 
330 Madis?Dn Ave., New York 10017. 
.The booklet rtotes that **waste not, 
want -not" was 'basic to colonial 
philosophises. It was George 
Wa*shington himself who projected a 
national commitment to what was later 
to bifcalled r\icypling when, as president 

. in 1793. he approved a requisition (or a ' 
new chain, for a frigate with the obsfcr- 

•>vatK5n:'"ApproA^ed, as far as regards tp 
a new chain,, but is"ljiere an entire losjs 
"of the bid one?"-' The her.o of the Mid- 
night Ride -was a note'd silversmith and 
.poppersmrth: and like every metal 
"worker of his day, he made' extensive 
use of scrap nnuleriak. The Liberty Bell 
IS akso the produc^ of recycling, haying 

■ been recast twice with the same 

^ materials. Can we* do less? ■ 
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CC is a handy acronym used in 
referring to cross-cultural relatio/ts. ft*' 
sounds complex, but it happens anytime , 
two or/ more people meet- 
anywhere^-because every perso(t is the 
^ product of his owh^ upbringing or 
"ctilturkl" How well are. you equipped 
to deal with the custbms of people Jn 
other countries that may be different 
from those you know? Try this quiz^ 
then turn to page CO and see how well 
you did. 

Xayarc *a -student who has just 
arrived in Bogota for six weeks of 
special studies. The sponsoring 
organization has arranged for you to 
s|ay with a "Colorabi&n family. Your 
hosts have been very Jcind; in fact thcv 
took you on an all-day outing recently 
which included sightseeiiig around the 
(*ity, a picnic luncJi, and a trip to 
Monserratc on the^ cable car. You 
thought youhad thanked them properly 
for their: kindness; but two days later 
you overheard the scnora tell a friend 
about the excursion^ with jtheir 
Amcricaygiicst, ending vfith tljc com- 
ment Vamd all she said was ^'gracias.V. 

WMt do-you think the sefiora meant, 
by tjns implied criticism? 

Yod sTiould not have thanked 
the^ for an act they considered a\ 
/i^jfnal part of thcin. hospitality. 

B, .pu should have offered to pay 
!0tt\ for showing you the sights, 

C, Mpu should havp been more 

f profuse in your thanks. 
imx arc a young architect juSt 
ginning an apprenticeship in your 
...M.-a j^arfe office, Vour suf*rvisoMs'' 
fricnaiy and s^ms concerned over yoiij 
well-bijmg, so^'you invite him and, his 
wifc tio dinner -at your home tp meet 
youfl'wifc and; to^how thiemnhat you 
arc ^nicely fettled Into your ncw> 
apart'mcnV> Hie accepts but. secrjis ,to 
hcsit^rc a bit when you set the time for 



1 p.m. .When they arrive, ybu offer 
thfem 9 choice of several kinds of drinks. 
They each , accept one but do not finish 
them. Sa you arc glad you also have 
dinner wine which your guests seem to 
enjoy. During dinner, however, you'fcci 
sotft9>vhat rebuffed Secausccvery time' 
you try to* talk business (to show-^our^ 
interest), your boss' s^feers-tJie conversa- 
tion to something else? Both' of your 
guests, arc_politc and friendly; but 
.althougH yoU can't really put your 
fingcV on it, you feel the evening wasn't 
^ entirely a success. ^ ^ 

Looking ,back on the evening, what^ 
do you think may account for the slight" 
"edge'! to the evening?' ' ' 

A. ' The sodal hierarchy in France 

frowns on fratjernizatioij between 
- ^ thcv^mploycr * a<¥d 'employee, 
making your supervisor feel un- ^ 
Comfortable for having accepted ^ 
your invitation.. . < 

B. Frenchmen don't^rlike to talk 
busiriess over dinner. 

C. Frenchmen don't approve of hard 
liquor. . ' ^ 

3. Your company has ^een having 
diamon(^cm by a firfn in Antwerp 
for several years. NcwIyV appointed. a 
vice president of your .firm, you arc 
making your first vHsit to Belgium to . 
observe the diamond cutting operlition 
and to negotiate a new cpritract. Yoi^.^ 
sp'eak French rather Huciitly, so deddc 
it may give you an advantage to use it 
cv/n though business has always be^n 
conducted in English. In fact, you even 
took the trouble to- translate the . 
proposed contract into French ^ 
However, your meeting tdday. didn't go 
as smoothly as you-d expe^^ 
Although the file of correspondence 
which you 'had studied cftrefully was 
quite formal in style, il had always bcen^ 
friendly in lone. JBut Mr., Gysen* acted • 
somewhat cool toward you and 
sugg[ested that you use a contract form i 
hcriiacl prepared in Englislj as the work- ^ 
ing copy. ^ 

Which 6f the following' reasons do 
you think' accounted for Mr. Gyseri's . 
attitude? - 

A. He was offended because he felt 
your compariy.'had sent a junior 
employee tp conduct important 
business w|th him. 

B. Preparing, a contract, even a 
proposed one, in advance of 

* negotiating' discussions was a 
breach^of proper business con- 
♦ ^ duct. r- 

C. H<5 was offended by your' lisc of 
f^rench VatHer than DQtch or.' 



£nglish. 
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The Ir^ternattpq^al Expertencf i 

t^ojitiniied from^'Pcige 7) .. . ' 

up a budget arid or^nizing .on-campus \ 
.. processes. Each- ch^^icr .goes into 'issues 

. thoroughly, iFWcludes step-by-steis guidelines j 
\ and lists resources. * ^. c- • 
V The Sourcebook h^as a TuTT scj of appen- : 
dices which inblud^.a number of valuable ar- 
•11cles;on study overseas, cross-cultural leaf- 
"ningi. language learuiag, ,cross-cu.ltlbi-a'l ; 
^ vi raining and program. evaluation., Soma. pf 
^he bogles suggested- for f u/t her reading are ■ 
.not as geVm-aifie. to the subject- as'one rnight ; 
hpp|g but . th<rc*ts a'mmor criticism of a:/ i. 
volume which shauld become a permanent . 
reference for the worker-win the study abroa^ 
• field. ^ , . . • J 

4 The volume, resulted- from an iji4ensive ' 
•workshop held - at the School for Inter- 
; national Training in Vermont and is capably- . - 
/ edittjd by Ms. Jud^ Frank.Jt is available for : 
r-. .r.r^c^. l8th^Stsect,.^^.W., '. 



S2 from.NAFSA 
' Washington. D;C. 20,009 

Summer Study/Travel ' * 

• A Safari to Mount Kitirnaajaro (hiking, 
moQntiiin cli-mbing, learning self-reliance) 

■ and a Studytrip to Me^i^oJ learning" about 
.Mexican life ancj, customs a» well a-s- lan- 
guage) areiwo of the student group oppor- 
tunities offered by Friends World ^.Cojlegc. 
For a brochure, vv rite: Study trayetpFricnds 
World Gollege, Huati-tigion,'' N.-V. ft 743. 

- 4 Fo r i n f 0 r m a ifoh ^bou t m Jr e Con cen t r a Jed 
study, in Sf>anish, as well -^s social and 
cultural activities,, ^rite to '^he Academia 

.. rii5panb Arnericanai insuTgdntes .2U San 
M i g,u e t d e A 1 ! e nde, . G 1 0?;^ M e x ico. Here, 

. . si li d en t s 1 i ve .w i t h " M cxl<?jjn ' f a m i 1 its " o r at 

' ■■ s m a 1 1 ■ 1 oca 1 h o t ets .tQ.-flj^ifw- abo u t - co ni em 
pprary Mexico.' 



The- Sierr^^■|^^S^f^Prl^.many^'trips. to j 
" foreign cajpfries. T ^though primarfliy 
wilderness. '^jkfe^ canoeing^ and nature 
* .study, thestfiripfS alsa":oTfcr the o*pportiinity 
( o e X f>cr i eiice ' d i f f e r eii i w a y s" "o f 1 i fc . Se nd $ 1 
t o Si err a ■ CI i/b,- 5 30 ■ B u s h Sti , ' S$n Fran- 
Cisco. Caiif;: 94r08,fQr their latest! ^wZ/f'/m. 

Intercuiturai .;' , ' 

Workshops 

For the 'fifth year, the Center for Cross-- \ 
Cultural Com m.unication is. offering a- seriei " 
".of residential workshop's in Europe ^ 
emphasizfng the ^^person-centered** ' 
- approach to intercuiturai and inierperson'al ; 

communicatioii (i.e., aft aj^proach that : 
. recognizes that the **potcntial to ,(carn and : 
the power to act'* -lies within tht person).^ 
The;> workshops provide appo#unity for ' 
people from "diverse qultu/cs to sha/e 'per- 
sonal, professional, cultural ar\d value 
differences and^similarities in an open and 
empathic clirrtate. 

Workshops are scheduled in Germany 
from June 16-29 and July 28- Aug. 8; in ; 
HoHand; Aug. 1 2-22 and Aug. 25-29; and in • 
' Sweden, Sept. 1-5. Others are beihg^planhed 
for 'Eijgland and Spain; For more, infor- 
mation, av rile to the Program CocJrdinator, 
:CCG, 20 Minoca Rd., Portola Valley; CA 
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Kitchen Holiday ^ 

(Continued from Page 5) 

■ ' ' <[ Ostebr^dl - 
(cheese bread) 
6 ihm slices while, bjc^d 
, ^ buiier ( . * 

'a cup (75 g.) grated .^"^ > . 

jJirong fTavo red cheese 

I egg white- 
Remove crusts from bread and lightly 
spread .with butter on one sid^ ojily.v 
Mix. cheese with sti fftyteaten egg white 
aqd spread jnixture thickly on bread. 
Place slices on a baking sheet iji a hqt 
oven .[45Q: F/220"C) •for a^out , five- " 
minutes ^ntil a golden brown crust has 
formed. 

'Amer^^' obsession with calorie 
couhtinf. ffbi>vithstanding, the sweet 
tooth canH be ignored. Writing in thjs" 
"November 1975 issue^ of" Travel d» 
Xeziwr^,' Joseph Wechsberg extol Is the 
virtues of chocolate, calling it "hard on. 
•the teeth, bad for tTie figure; a^boost to 
»bne's energy, and a boon to tfte soul/' 
We haven't the roorp to reprint the 
whole article, but t^ibught you (might 
enjoy the iside-bar entitled **How the 
Europeaqs Eat' Chocolate.''* 

*Mn America, chocolate as a drink Is 
*mostly for kids,''^but in Europe 'liot* 
chocolate is popular fcfr breakfast, in 
mid-aftel-npon or as a wtghttime *tran- 
'quilizer.- The Dutqh serve breakfast 
coffee .with a small piece of, chocolate to ^ 
be used like sugar. The/Belgians Jovjs 
Cafe ^Louvois, . Qq\J^\ parts of h.Qt 
chocolate and hot^blm:k coffee, with 
whipped creaiji. (/^^tha\ Christie's 
Hereule Poirot, the Belgian super- 
detective, drank a cup of hot chocolate 
whenever,he«liad probfenfis.) €aje Much 
is aiQup i)f hot espressfl^ with a, small 
piece of chocolate, a dash of" krrsch, 
topped off with whipped crearri'. Dutch 
and^^ French firms make cacao and. 
phocolate liqueurs. The Savoy (Lon- 
d(3i) Cocktail Book lists two chocolate 
cocktails. One is made with a yolk of I 
fresh egg, one part yeHow chartreuse to 
three, parts port wine, 1 teaspoon of 
erushed chocolate; shaken well and 
strained into medium-size glass. Polres 
Helene, according to E^coffier, are 
pears.poached in vanilla-navored sy ru|3,j^ ' 
cooled, served on a layer of vani|Ia ice^ 
cream, with a hot chocolate sauce 
served separately., fqx the chocolate 
sau^e, stir half a pound (14 kg.) of 
grated chocolate into V3 pint (316 dU.) of 
water, with a tablespoon of sugar 
flavored with vanilla^ Cook gently' for 
25 minutes, and top with 3 tablespoons 
of cream and a* walnut-siz^ piece of 
butter. Veryjich!--J,W." */ 

/—Eve Lee 

♦Reprinted from Travel A Leisure^ Copyright 
1^75 American Express Publishing Corp.-. 
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IC-^The key to thc'prablcm is ex- 
pressed c6ncisely,*in tfierphraStf" "all^; 
she said was. *gracias/" Th\s is 
enouglf if someone hands , you 1^ 
nbws|iaper 6r.^ligh your cigafcttll; 
but : for larger favor^T. thc 'Latiit 
Arherican'sjidea of^good rna^^ 
Squires a tmofe profuse ex^^sion of 
apprcci.atioii than -Sjlmcrc 
"gracias"— sipifnething like a small 
gift^or at least ^*What an excursion t 
It; was Very kind of you to includ 
me, This hastiecn the most enjoyable 
day Tve had sin.Qe coming to Bogota. 
Thank you very n\uch for 
everything.'' « ^ ^ 

2B-^Actually, there were several 
culturi|| n^aitcf s yon missed in 
plannfng^ypur dinner for the* boss. 
Dinner parties ^arc usually at 8 or. 
8*:30 p'mV RrejK;hmen enjoy good 
wine and good fp)d, and believe hara 
liqudr dulls, the^ palate, fhus the 
cocktail hour as we know it isn't pop- 
ular; an apertif wine before dinner 
would have been ;mor^ appropriate. 
Equally important,^ey -feel that 
talking business over a gojpd meal is 
almost, a sacrilege; tficy'jie riot even 
fond of the V good ol' Ameriqan 
business iunch. And talking business 
in front of the-women of the family is 
f'^owned on, 

' 3C— In th€^ 19 Jdsv laws were pass- , 
cd to abol|sh Frc'r':1i as the dnly gf-. 
ficial language in Belgium and to 
tablish ecjuaiity between French ancj 
Dutch (Flemish). Law i^ one' thing 
and practice is another, hoWevcj, and 
there exists a real^diyision between; 
the putbh-speaking* half of the' 
country '(the north) and the Frenchr 
speaking half (the south). One of the 
greatest surprises to Americans is 
the extent and, depth of animosity 
between these twp groups. A visiting 
businessman will dp well \o 
remember this rivalry. . * > ; 

An additional tip to keep in mindf 
Brussels businessmen with their 
French influence tend to be talkative 
and charming, although sometimes 
critical of the U.S.: way of doing 
things. Their Antwerp counterpart, 
on the Other hand, is likely to be 
more conservative, less of a talker, 
and therefore somewhat , |iarder to 
approach, 'T^-'-' 
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officers and wives get impreparation for overseas assignment 
they won't make anyone a diplomat, but taken as Hirected, 
they will make foreign assignments more effective and en- 
joyable.. • ' 

• OBA Reading and Resource Lists (30-40 pages each) are 
extensive semi-annotated bibliogpaphies up^^ated three times 
yearly. They I hav^ (Jepth and breadth enough ifo-r. 
professionals and are eclcctic^enough for general interest 
.readers; 'l^ . . • 

Primarjt topics include sources of information, bpth 
governmental and non, and suggested readings subdivided 
into introdoictory, business, political, periodical and news- 
paper materials on each couiitry. \» . ^ ^ , » ^ 

Each list is a result of formidable resc^jh. TK^ titles 
themselves provide several viewpoints on-cQir^&n tq|)ics, arc 
written by both foreign arid'^U.S. sources and^ust be co|i- 
si^ted to represent a good cross section ^ of available 
materials. - . - ^ ' 

Whether used for pure research or for getting to kn(3w the 
country of your choice, OBA Reading and Resource Lists 
provide highly specific references of uncommon utility. 



Overseas Briefing Associates ... 

publish the best off-the-shelf materials we've found for 
dealing with foreign countries. ; * 

Their ' Basic Handbook for Inflfrnationat Transfer (85' 
•pages) j^ovides answers to the questions most people don't 
know , to ask at)ouf a- foreign transfer. Preparation, time, 
moving, housing, pets, np-no's, customs; entertaining, doing^ 
business, money, taxes; health, shopping, legalities, children," 
schopis, cars, and other sources of information and assistance 
' are some of the ma/or topics covered in the Handbook. 

It will save any reader time and effort and ease the 
inevitable pain 6T doing new things differently. 'Wxe Hand- 
book is clearly written, well organized, pertinent and up-to- 
date. Short of writing this kiitti of handbook for* yourself you 
won't find better relocation information. 
^ 06A'sCoMwrr>'C/pt/a/e5 (100-120 pages each) are special 
books on individual countries which summarize country data 
* most iqtportant to the foreign traveler or resident. No 
treatises or tricks. Just cx«lleht factual background data and 
everything you need to know about making the most of a 
foreign stay. ' 

Travel guidebooks tell you what to see. But OBA's Up- 
dates educate and tell you what to do in each foreign country. 
' From business mechanics to language phrases to household 
pointers, the information is complete and unusually sensitive 
' to each country's character. Whether first-time or ex- 
' pericnced traveler, these books will provide you with the data 
J need. Updates are mini-courses of the sort foreign service 

ERLC , 



OBA PRICE LIST 



OBA COUNTRY UPDATES FOR: 



ASIA . 

Hong King 
inclonesla 
Japan • 
Si;3igapore^ 

MID^EAST 

Egypt 
Iran 

-Saudi Arabia 

BRIDGE SUBSCRIBER 

1-6 copies: * 
7-11 copies: - 
12 or more copies: 



025 
026 
027 
028 



EUROPE 

. Belgium 
France 
Germany 



- h 

029 
030' 
031 



Or^Nt. lATiNAMERtCA OrdirNi. 

. 032 Brazil 035 

033 ' ' Mexico ; 036- 

^03^, : Venezuela . 037 
PRICES 0Sxt by country) Non-$ubscribir Pricis 

'$20.00 each $25.00 each 

• $17.50 each $22.50 each 

. $15.00 each ' $20.00 each 



OBA READING AND RESOURCE LISTS M: 

ASIA Or^Ni.038 V . • ^^"^^^ 

Australia , Japaa Belgium 

Hong Kong Philippines France 

Indonesia Singapore ' Germany 

MID-EAST OrNrNi.040 UTIN AMERICA 

Egypt Jordan Argentina 

Irarx Kuwait Brazil 

Iraq Saudi Arabia Colombia 



OrttorNi.039 

Great Britain 
Greece 
Norway 
0NtrNi.p41 

Mexico 
. Peru 
Venezuela 



BRIDGE SUBSCRIBER PRICES (ordir by^glon) Non-Subscri|iir Pricis 

1-6 copies: .$30.00 each- ^ $35.00 each 

7-.1 1 copies: ^ . $27.50 each ' $32.50 each 

1 2 or more copies: $25.00 each $30.00 feach 



OBA BASIC HANDBOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL TRANSFER (Ordir No. 042) 

BRIDGE SUBSGRIRER i^RICES: . Non-Subscribir Pricis 

1-6 copies: $20.00 each $25.00 each 

7-11 copies:" $t7.50each '$22.50€ach 

12 or more copies: $15.00 each ^ $20.00 each 

i> , ■ . 

iNTotes; 1. All orders must be prepaid before shipment. 

2. Use the Cf^Exjrder form In The Bridge for all OBA materials orders* 
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Tools of the Trade 

THERE IS A DIFFERENCt-^lf INTERN A- 
' . TJONAL PERSPECTIVES, by John Ficg &nd John Blair. 
' This.l36-^page paperback is a compilation of studies covering 
12 countries— Brazil, Colombia, Egypt, Ethippia^ India, In- 
. * -doaesia* Iran, Jamaica,, Japan, Kenya, Nigeria, and 
Turkey^and the crucial differences in daily cultural patterns 

• between each of those countries and the Uflited. .Slates. 
Available for $150 from Meridian liousc international, 
1630 Crescent, Place, NW, Washingt(\n,^t).C.. 20007. 

The^Organ-ization for .EconomiWCooperation .and 
Development (pECD> has recently made available two 
studies on the status of education in OECD* countries. 
RESEARCH AND pEyELQPMENT IN EDUCA- 
' TION— A SURVEY pTbvid|sl&^ ofJhe in- 

stitulionaU arrangements gQvifiM(|^ vt 
direction of the educational researefi^ and developmenl effort 

. in' European-member countries of OECD. -Another 
publication, THE EDUCA TIO'N SITUATION IN OECD 
COUNTRIES: TRENDS AND PRIORITIES, reviews the 
growth and costs of education in OECD countries and the 

- changes present in all aspects of the education process.^The 
^ . research aiid development report costs $2.50 and the Survey, 
.$2.25. Wri^e to OECD. 1750 Pennsylvania Ave'., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

The Central Bureau of Internatiopal Visit^f and Ex- 
^ changes, an organization established in 1948 by Britain's 
Ministry of Education and'^he U.K. National Commission 
for UNESCO, has begun publication of HIGHER EDU- 

^ CATION^ EXCHANGE to act as a "me^ns of com- 
munication" betwefcn the Central Bureau and higffdr educa- 
tion institutions and associations in Britain and abroad, and 
to serve as a "fdrum for. debate about the many important 

. issues in higher educational exciiange." The magazine will be 

, published three times a year for £2 p.a. or 67 p per copy 
(overseas rate), frorn the Centra! Bureau for International 
Visits and Exchanges, 43 Dorset Street, London WI H 3FN, 
England. , " .. 

INTERNA TIONA L STUDIES QUAR TERL Y, the of- 

*ficial publication of the International Studies Association 

(ISA), a' niulti-disciplinary organization that promoters 

iijteractipn and collaboration ^rTOong specialists whosb 

interests are focused; on transnational phenomena. Annual 

membership in the Associatiort includes a subscription to the 

QUARTERLY, THE ISA NEWSLETTER and other 

publications occasionally available to members. It costs $12 

^ for individuals in the United States and Canada, $10 for hi- 

dividuals in Western Europe, $6 for individuals .in other 

countries, $5^ for students. Write to the E?^ecutive iOffice, 

. International Studies Association, University of Pittsburgh, 

Pfttsbarghi Pa. 152^^ ' 
ii/> . ■■■ 

AMERICAN STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
y ABROAD (Rev. ed., December 1974) lists sources of infor- 
mation about-^ovcrseas study, teaching, work and travel; com- 
piled by the Bureau of .Postsecondary Education of the U.S. 
' Office of Educaticjn. Available ^lyr .90c from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 

* Washington,' D.C. 2Q402. / 

SELECTED CONFERENCE SPEECHES, reprints of 
Speeches, delivered at the** annual convention of the National 
*^ Association for Foreign Studetit Affairs. Send $1.25 to 
NAFSA, 1860 19th Suttt, NW^ Washington, D.C. 20009, 
Also new from NAFSA is a special report on NAFSA's 
' ^♦•vitics in areas deemed to be of major Importance ijn 



foreign student education in the U.S. CRUCIAL ISSVE^ 
IN FOREIGN STUDEN-T EDUCATION is available from 
NAt'SA for pqstage arid a 25c handling charge.* / 

* "Do-It-Yourself Orientation for Foreign: Stpdents,V a 
brief paper available D^jWrorn the author. Dr. Gary Althen, 
Office of Internatiolfal Education and Services, 316 lessup 
Hall, Universityyf'lowa, Iowa City, low 52242. 

Pacific Neighbors, the Sister City organization in San 
Jo$e, Calif., has rcka^cd new STUDENT EXCHANGE 
Handbook, it isM6 pages long> covers thjs history of 
, Pacific Neighbors, includes sections^n student finances, jobs 
and general informationTor host families. Write to Sister 
Citie^^Jnternational, 1612 K Stfeet, NW, Washington, D.C 
20006. ; . * , 

Students who hold an International Student Idcq^ity 
Card (ISIC) from the Council on International Educational 
Exch^ngt^ (CIEE)^ wjll now receive free a new brochure, 
INjrglRNATIONAL STUDENT IDENTITY CAJtD 
iCOUNTS AND BENEFITS, which lists nearly 200 stu- 
fnt discounts siicn as charter flights and studenfhostels 
IfO countries around the world, v 

To obtain an ISIC), students must provide a CIBE with a 
completed application form, a picture, prool'of fuH-time stu- . 
dent status, and a fee of $2. For complete information and ^n 
application, write CI EE, Department ISIC, 777 United 
Nations Plaza, N^w York, N.Y. 10017 »0r 235 East Santa 
Clafa Street, No. 740, San Jose,. Calif. 95113. 

Also available from CI EE is a neVv edition of WHERE 
TO STAY USA, a 304-page paperback with state-by-state 
listing of 1,250 places to stay for under $9andsOther travel in- 
formation. Copies are available for $2.95 in bookstores and 
from CIEE (see addresses above). i , 

" COMPREHENSIVE LI^T OF ACTIVE WORLD AF- 
FAIRS COUNCILS AND SIMILAR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE U.S. A complete list of organizations that 
engage in educational activities for leaders or the general, 
public, focusing/ on^^international relations and cultural 
awareness t^H^gh pamphlets, books, broadcast media, 
conferences, lectures, etc. l^ingle copies available free frdlh 
-Mr. William Messner, Executive Director, Cincinnati' Coun- * 
cil on World Affairs, Suite''1028, Dixie Terminal Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

* Since 1^4 1, about 165,000 people from 135 countries have 
come to .the United S'tates to participate, in the 
INTERNATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM of the 
Agency for International Development? a program that 
provides technical education, manpower developnlent, and 
guidance to dpvclopin^ nations on a pcopje-to-people basis. 
A series of pamphlets describing aspects of the program is 
available free either individually or as a set from the Office of 
International Development, Department* of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20523. The titles of 'the. pamphlets arc: 
PRE-ACAQEMIC WORKSHOP, PARTICIPANT 
TRAINING, A COMMUNITY WORKSHOP, TO 
CHANGEtlVES, ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING^ 
MANAGEMENT SEMINARS, MID-WINTER 
COMMUNITY SEMINARS, VOLUNTEERS, A GOOD 
BEGINNING, AND COUNSELING. . ^ 

FILM RESOURCES ON JAPAN, a directory of more 
than 500 films and fil.mstrips useful in the study of Japan. 
Prepared by thS University of Michigan's Audio- Visual 
Education Center^ Ann Arbor, for the Office of Education. 
Available for $1.20 from the Superintendent of Documents; 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. ' 

A 50-minute videotape of "A TRANS-ATLANTIC 
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DIALOGUE: ^INTERNATIONAL RELA tlOJ^S ,AND 
THE WORLD SOCIE ff,'- ha&cd on the roundlablc discus- 

^ sion conducted at the Ii974 anijual pnvention of the inter- . 
national Studies Association is now available through the 
Consortium for International ^tudier-Education (CISE). 
" Among the participants on^the roundtable are Kacl W. 
Dcutsch,. Harvard University; James N. Rosenau, University 
of Soutliern California; John W. Burton, University College, 
Londj^n; and Mighael Banks/ London "School of Economics. 
The discussion focuses on 'glfibal policy problem^ and 
- processes as viewed by parties on both sides of the Atlantic, 
with the American panelists debating the British viewpoint 
that world politics is presently undergoing a dramatic and 
fundamental ghange in its essential characteristics. 

The videotape has been developed and edited for utp in 
both undergraduate and graduate, intcrnatfonal studies 
courses. It may Ke purchased for classroom use for 4100 for 
institutional members and $125 for nonmembers;. or rented 

. ($25 for membersj $50 for nop<ffcKii)ers), both for 2^week 
periods, by writing -to: CISC, Center for International 
Studies, Univensify of Mis/buri-St. Louis, 8001 Natural 

' ^ Bridge Road, St. Louis,^Mo. 63121. (An audiotape may be 

- purchased for $15 ) * " ' 

American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., has recently^ 
published PLANNING FOR STUDY IN THE UNITED 
STA TES, a guide to help Middle Eastern and North African 
. student^ plan for stu'dy in the United States. The cost is 
Write tcT Am'erican Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 1717 

' - Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Repnnted by permission. £l>rCW^.VC£, Fall] 975. 

Viatna mese Refugees 

The Center for-Applied Linguistics has responded to the 
urgent need created by the immigration of thousands of Viet- 
namese to this country. Their, Vietnamese Refuge Education 
Series is- 'designed to "bridge the language and cultural, 
barrier and to help the refugees take their place as new^ 
• members of American society." ' 

The following materials are available from the National 
V Indochinese Clearingljouse, Center for Applied I^nguiilics, 
161 1 N. Kent St., Arlington, Virginia 22209. (Toll-free line: 
800^'336.3040) ^ J 
□ A Handbook for Teachers of Vietnamese Sxudents: Hints 
for Dealing with Cultural Differences in Schools. $1 . [This 
« little booklet is valuable for those (Jcaling in any capacity 

with Vietnamese refugees.] 
n EngHsh'Vietnamese Phrasebook witf\ Useful Word' List 
(for English speakers): $2. Accompanying cassette tape, 
$6. 

*D A Colioqufum ^on the Vietnamese Language. $6.50. 

[Contrastive features between Vietnamese and English] 
D A Selected Annotated Bibliogfaphy for Teaching English 
to Speakers of Vietnamese. $1.50. [Vietnamese and 
American educators with special expertise in teaching con- 
tent subjects.] • 

The Intercultural Relations' & Ethnic Studies Institute at 
'\Rtitgers University, 10 Semrnary Place, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08903, d^vot^.tbeir entirf Januai;y 1976 issue of their 



newsletter,, A/o5fl/r, '"to Vietnamese croJs-cultural exchaljge. 
Write to Muriel Wall, Editor. ^ 

•For those-, providing assistance to new Vietnaimese 
residents* the following Vietnamese language newspapers arc^ 

'published in the U.S.: Chuong-Viet, Vietnamese Catholic 
S/ident Assn., Box 205, Enfipld, CN 06082; Nguyet-Sgn. 
don \^iet,^ 6312 Rlverdale St., ,San Dieg^T CA 92120;;3nd 
ToaSoan, 1322 18th St., ISIW,vWashington, D.C! 20036, The 
U.S. Department] of Health, Education and- Welfare' 
publishes New Life, an English/ Vietnamese /Cambodian . 
newsjDaper for refugees which includes a lojpMor me to assist , 
scattered family members in finding eacjj other in U.S. com- 

. /munities. / 
' And write t<5 the Boulder, Colorado, Public Library for 
information. They have undertaken a project, to become a 
'^people's uHiversity" > for the newcomers in Colorado. 
Among other services, the/ are beginning a collection of 
Vietnaijiese literature, l , . 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

the procedure. I think one reason they produced a result that 
at least I thought was striking \^as that they didn't presume* 
to sit around among a group of Americans and discuss'what 
was the desirablfe thing to do. about a particular prolan in 
the world. ' , 

In&tead, they brought together a group of very serious 
•thinking people from a nunibcr of different cultures and 
societies and they ^physically met in different parts of the 
world. They developed thefr 'thinking together and their 
Report had a planetary perspective ihstead of a particular 
country's perspective. It was simply more creative and more 
based in reality than it would have been if it had been 
predicated on any one particular view. 

This suggests to me 'the urgency of building injntcr- 
national participation within many of our oWn institutions. I 
was delighted that the East-West Center in Hawaii, which is 
concerned with cultural .problems among other thjngs, has 
changed its organization so thajjfcow it has a Board of Trus- 
tees that includes rion-Americ^ and it has a staff which 
includes non- Americans. It has alvvays had participation 
fronri outside the U.S. but rtow the whole structure is infused 
with additional perspectives, and I think that is the model 
many of these' institutions should follow. ' 

The Ford Foundation has done this als(? They have 
members from at least a few other countries. I think it makes 
all kinds of sens«, not from the point of view of giving away 
the country or gnvjng away our resources, or being godfather 
, to the world, but From the point of. view of perceiving reality 
more accurately and planning more responsibly. 

The lesson is, if you're trying to learn something about 
the world; tfien get outside of your own culture and get some 
help from othc.r people. \ ^ ^ 

Mr. John Richardson, Jr. has been Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Avoirs since 1969. 
Earlier, he was successively a practicing lawyer, an invest- 
ment banker and president of Free Europe, Inc. (Rgdio Free 
Europe). He is a former president ofjhe InternatiSial Res- 
cue Committee, a fortifier member of the Boards of Directors 
of the Foreign Policy Association and Freedom House, and is 
now a member of the Boar(( of the Kennedy Center, the 
Inter-American Foundation, and the East-West Center. - 

Mr. Richardson was interviewed by John Coyne, Wash- 
ihgton Correspondent Jor The Bridge. ■ ^ 
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\ Living in Europe 

By Alison IVcymond Lani«r *$cribn«rii . 

Living In the U.S.A, 

^ vSy Alison Raymond Uni«r. S^nbn«rs 

Alison Lanier has 5ipcnl many years helping to cushion 
the crush* of culture shock both lor Amcricait&^oing to Tive 
overseas an.d for people throughout the rest of the globe who 
must cope with the frenetic lifestyles in thesejUnfted^tates. 
Her advice is, sound, her stj'le is light and readable, and she 
does the job she set out to do very well, indeed. " 

LI VllvG IN £<y/?OP£',.a'403-page tome, offers a section, 
on Europe in general, including chapters on manners 'and, 
^ courtesies," money problems, h(|using and the carc^and 
feeding of smafl children in foreign countries. '/ ■> . 

Following the general section, there are full chapters 
devotdd to each of 17 European nations, fpcusing on sptfcific 
cultural idiosyncrasies which lie in wait to trip up an un- 
suspecting tourist, businessman or government official from t 
the U.S. - 

Not all countries are covered. In a note to the reader, 
/ Lanier apologizes for the omission of Andorra, Cyprus, * 
Iceland, Liechtenstein, Malta and Monaco "becjause so few 
'*An^ricans 'settle in these countries."' : 

Of mare interest to Americans, oddly enough, is LIVING 
IN THE U.S.A. in which Lanier holds up an undistorted 
two»-way rhilfror to American so.ciety, Throiigh.thc trans- 
parent side, -people from other countries may obsei^^e wt||U to 
expect from j^Americans in America. Frotn the other, 
\ reflecting side, \ye see ourselves as others see us^warts and 
all. The view cAn be unnerving. 

For example: *Mf Americans crudely try to help you with 
something that h^s long been totally familiar to you, if they 
cornjrnent on your good English when you have spQken it all 
* your life, if they confuse your cquntry with another thousands 
of r^iiles; away, .be patient with their ignorance. . . Regret- 
tably, most'of. us.arc still incredibly unfamiliar, uninformed 
and naive. in, regard to other lands.*' Zap. 

In explaining all those personal questions that Americans 
usually ask on first pneeting someone, Lanier says, "Since 
^ many of us move around the country so often and meet so. 
many people in the coufse of a year, we tend to 'telescope* 
these exploratory courtesies. We meet, and ^by rapid 
questioning we establish whUt we feel to be an easy undc[- 
^ standing, for we know^hat in this fiuid eduntry we may goon 
losa this person in the normal ebb and fiow of li£c." 

A lingering sense of loneliness follows those words, 
reminding us of something often felt but seldom thought 
about, perhaps in self-defense. ^ 

The' U S. lack of titles, rank, class and other ac- 
coutrements ^f a more rigidly; strucj^ured society are ex- 
plored, things, without which many people foreign to the 
Unitcd^States feci at loose ends, not kiiOwing' wfjere they 
^ ^'stahd. Even here, orrte can feel the burden of freedom. It is, 
after all, a comforting feeling to know ii^xactly where one 
stands in relation to everyone else at all tuiies. The price of 
social freedom often can weigh heavier oprthe human psyche 
that of political freedom 
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On and on she gdfc's, defining problenls a foreigner is 
likely to encounter in customs, ideas, geography, weather, 
money, food, housing, school — eVen the still delicate subject 
of interracial d^trng (at least in parts of our country) jis dis- 
cussed with great candidness and honesty, coming-'down 
solidly on the Side of the argument that everyone is- free to 
iassociatc" with whomever they wisH. ' 

Lanier is thorough, maintains good humor without being 
nrp,*and1s cxtrqmely solicitous of people of.olher countries 
lest they mistake her iatentiojis or meanijig: Gn the bob'k's 
I fir^^t pa^e (one of^ 205), she apologizes to ''feflow-Americans 
I frdrti dt^er parts of the hernispherje/' 

.^Says sht: "Throughout this book I have used t.he word 
^ ^J^mcncsin' many tfrnes to mean *of the United States' with 
full knowledge tha^ the United States is only iP^aVr of the 
Americas, . It is done throughSip lack of appreciation or 
awar<^;iess of all the many customs, cultures and countries 
|that are eqiAUy American,'' 

The only distri^rtion of either book is Lanier's constant 
sc of*4)unc& lines and ckclamation marks i^istcad of periods, 
(t gives^thel books a trident tone (at least .to this reviewer) 
tjiat isn't inltended. Parts of tlie books literally seem to shout 
at the reaqer, 
1 Butth 

books on getting the most out of being strangers fn a strange 
land. Alison Lanier has f^w-peers in this area. She gained her 
expertise /by working for many years \yith the U,S. State 
^^Departmcnt and with corporations conducting* poUrsds for 
business families and government workers who were heading 
overseas/' Through, these books, and through her other 
publications, she distills her Knowledge into tight, entertain- 
ing dissertations on making the most from intercultural con 
tact. 

John P. McLaughlin 
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TH^EfiE IS A DIFFERENCE:^ 

12 INTEPfcuLTURAL PERSPECTIVES 



By John P. Fi«g •nd'John G. 
M«rfidi«n Hous* lnt«rn«tion«l 
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How can we explain tW^^American's concern overman 
"invasion of privacy" to someone whose language 
dots not have an exact equivalent of **privacy"? 
How cart we say that Americans are emotionally expressive? 
or emotionally reserved until we know the cultural 
perspective? Braziliam, for example, might find us cold 
and unemotional,' whereas Southeast Asians' would view 
us as choleric and vibrant. . 

Mcsfsrs. Fieg and Blair are staff members of the Wash- 
ington international Center .which has undertaken the 
challenge of "trying to make understandable, to visit- 
ors- from nearly. 150 countries the complexities of the- 
ev^-changing 'American s*pciety they- are about to enter," 
The need tt^ link the theory and practice of intei- 
cultural communication in their efforts to ease visit-* 
'ors' ^adjustmcftt to life in the . Unite'd §t3>es resulted 
ip a. contrastive ^tudy of cultural perspectives fwhich 
forms the heart of this book. ^ 

There IS a Difference is a series of Articles covering 
12 countries— Brazil^ Colombia, Egypt, Ethiopia, In- 
dian, Indonesia, Iran, Jamaica, Japan,- Kenya, Ni- 
geria and Turkey — wh'ich discusses the crucial differences 
in day-to-day cultural patterns between each of these 
countries and ►the United States. 

The authors spoke with nationals from each of these 
countries, -peo|)lc who were widely diverse in^age, occu- 
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pation, social .stsUiJS^ and reriglh of j 
time hi'thc -U. S. Each ijilcrview ! 
bcglin with a gencrjal question abcfut j 
^what aspects of American society 
had, jsccmed most uruisual or~^ffi-' I 
cult to understand\jn terms of the ! 
Interviewee*s own culture and^cus-^ 
toms. From there the discussion mo^ed 
fo specific areas such as intcrper^sonal 
relalipns, family patterns, use of 
time anci. space; and 'attitudes to- 
wards individualism, egaHtarianism^ 
and ^notion expressiveness/' '"They 
also questioned Americans who had 
lived in th^sc countries and under- 
stood the cultural problems whicin . 
gave Amcricahs the most difficuhy. 

The Biblical message that it is 
easier to see rtic splinter in an- 
*other*^ye than, the bcamsin one's 
own was cicarjy borne out -in the re- 
sponses to a question concerning things 
Americans did that' would be con- 
sidered rude or impolite in t,h«ir 
societies and, conversely, behavior 
which in thcir^ocicties. would be 
acceptable but-thal^Americans would 
consider* imprbpcr. **Gencrally, 
howcA^er,'' said, Fieg and Blair, 
'*thosc iniervicwcd were able ,to 
escape from, the shell of ethnoccntrism 
and analyze the cultural differences 
with considerable detachment, in- 
sight, and skill/' The alithors 
draw few generalizations. Rather, 
they present their observations and 
allow the reader . to come to/ 
relevant conclusions. 

The gain is great, they commc 
**it onp can penetrate, however im- 
perfectly, into the thinking and cus- 
toms of another culture.^* This 
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.^book is an .interesting attempt to do 
Just th&t. And, we might add, it 
is done in language refr.eshingly 
clear of the jargon so often found 
in studies of this nature. * 
J ' The book is available for $5.50 
f (paperback; 136 pages) from Meridian 
House - International, 1630 Crescent 
Place, N.W., Washington, D,C. 20009. 



The Bookstore 



As ^ service to our readers. The Bridge 
makes books available. Those we have on 
hand at present are described below. ( Paper- 
• I back unless otherwise stated:} New books 
will be added and reviewed in each issue. 

No need to spend valuable time checking 
the bookstores — or writing letters to several 
publishers. Just check off the titles you want 
on the order form — write one check— and' 
. mail them to us. We'll ship the books to you 
^^'^edia^ely. ' 
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LIVING IN EUROPE;. By Ali&on Lanier. 
(Scribncrs) 403 .pages. Hard cover. $8.95. 
No. 046. " ^ , ^ 

Sec the review on page 14. 

LIvfNG^ IN WE USA. By Alison La-i 
nicr. (Scribncrs )'a'05 pages. $3.45. No.^045. 
See tfic revievl^ on page 14,. 

TH€ UGLY AMERICAN. By Wm. J. 
Lcdcrcr and Eugene Burdick. (Fawcett) 240 
pages. $1.50. No.044. " 

Originally published in 1958, this book is 
still timcly^exposing what really goes ^n 
behind the secret, rccj-tapc curtain of 
An»6rjcan diplomacy. Even those who have 
but a c?fsual understanding »of politics and^ 
foreign affairs will find it a compelling afld 
rncmorablc reading experience. ' v 

^ f ^ 

THINGS FALL APART. By Chinua 

AGhcbc-..(Fawcctt) 191 pages. $1.50. No. 

043. 

Set in an Ibo village in Nigeria, th^novcl 
vividly recreates pre-Christian tfJbal life and 
shaws how the coming of the whUeman led 
ta the breakifig up of the old ways^A powci;- 
ful and moving narrative, it is uniqucly?art4. 
richly African, but at the same time^vcals 
Achcbe*s keen awareness of the human 
qualiti^ common to uicn of all times and 
places. 



^ Bowen is the nom de plume of iL aura 
Bo ha n nan, a name \vell-known in . 
anthropological circles. Although a work of 
fiction,* this boolc draws hcavily^ on iMs. * 
Bohanpaft's extensive experience among the 
Tiv of Nigeria, providing insights intojthe 
indigenous cuhurc of West, Africa. 
Primarily, however, it is a moving story of 
the" outsid.cr caught up and deeply, per- 
sonally involved in alien culture. 

IN SEARCH OF wUaTS JAPAitESE. 
ABOUT JAPAN. By John Condon and 
Keisukc Kurata. (Shufiihotomo/Tokyo) 
148 pagas with 300 photographs, 55 in full" 
cotor. Hard cover, $6.00.rNo."p21 
The interplay of text and photos produces 

. ik kinetic fcffcct like that of^a film ... a richly 
J textured tapestry of the culture, lifestyle, 
and way of 'thinking that arp characterise^ 
tically and uniquely Japalncse. More than 30 
different themes arc developed, from house 
and family pafttcr^s to concepts of acsthctic^ 
sensitivity, from cdncational practices and 

jjressurc^ to thcbchavior of Jhc ubiquifous 
Japanese busincssntjan. < 



OBA RELOCA TION MA TERIALS. By 
-Overseas Briefing Associates. Country Up-' 
datcs^ (Nos. ,025-037): Reading a^i^d 
Resource Lists (Nos; 038-041); and Basic 
Handl5ook for International Transfer (No. 
042) . * . ' ' • • 

Sec page J 1 for reviews and pficcs. 

■AN AMERICAN FA MILY^f^lN 
MOSCOW. By the Schectcr family. (Little 
. Brown) 410 pages. Hard cover. $10.95. No. 
024. 

Recreates, the experiences shared by 
Jcrpold ifnd Leona Schectcr and their five 
chi^dren^^vhilc Schectcr was stationed with 
JTime magazinc*s Moscpw Bureau from 
: 1968 to 1970. Unlike many foreign families, 
they "made every attempt to blend 
themselves as much as possible into the 
culture. Filled /with penetrating obser- 
vations, infs exceptional family story 
represents one of the most revealing, infor- 
mative, and insightful books yet written 
. about eontcmporary Soviet society and life 
in Moscow. ^ ' a 

THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET. By 
Lawrence Durrcll.^(Dutton) $/.95. No. 023 
Set ip Egypt, these four noycls (CIca, 
Mountolivc, Balthazar, and Justmc) arfc 
separate but interrelated. The New York 
Herald Tribune called it "a work of great 
wit and skill, of rjiany-sidcd truths and of a 
glorying in words, a juxtaposition of .bawdy 
and beauty, of serenity and violence, of the 
ufilincss and wonder of life.'* 

^ , - — _ 

RETURN TO LAUGHTER. By Elcnorc 
Smith Bowen. (Doubleday) 297 pages. 
$2.50. No. 022 



LIVING IN LA TIi^ A Sf ERICA. A Case 
Study in Cross-Cuitural 'CpAimunication, 
By Raymond L. Gorden, Antioch College. 
(National Textbook) 17t pages. $6.50. No. 
020 ' • ^ ^ . , 

This book. is. based on interviews >with 
Americans and Colombian family members 
with whom the Americans staytd. It focuses 
on how misundcKlandings occ\irtbecause of 
the different w^S people view \\\chome and 
j-elatc to eai^i^ther within it. It stresses the 
importance oPdeveloping a cultural context 
for communication; language flUe^ncy is just 
not enough. 

A valuable guide for those who wfll be liv- 
ing and • studying in Latin ArtilSrican 
countries, but also a teacher resource text 
for the class room and methods course for 
Spanish language plasses. 

THE UNIVERSAL TRAVELER.: \ 
(Soft) Systems Guide to Creativity* 
Problem Solving and the Process of 
Reaching Goals, by Don Kobert & Jim 
Bagnall, California Polytechnic State Uni- 
'versity. (Wm. Kaufman, Inc.) 128 pages.' 
$4.95. No. 019 

• There are many who advocate the systems 
approach to planning and design, but this is 
the most interesting and Unique treatment of 
the subject we'ye seen. De^cribirij^ the proc- 
ess as an excursion, they use travelese to 
reinforce the- concept tjjat design is more 
meaningful when it can bo. visualized and 
pursued as a logical journey rather than a 
random happening. ' 

PREPARING INSTRUCTIONAL OB- 
JECflVES. By Robert Mager. (Fearon) 
• 144 pages. $3.95. No. 018. 

This is the largest selling book ever 
written on ^his vital subject. Translated into 
12 languages, it has become, recognized a^ 
the standard work in its field. Now in the 
long-awaited second edition, it is. a must for 
everyone seriously involved in instruction. 
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Others in the Mager librjary . . 

GOAL*A \ALySfS is often iTitical in the 
development of. meaningful and achievable 
. pbjecrtves. 136 pages. .S2.95. No. 017. 

DEVBkOPlSG ^ATI^ITLDE TOWARD' 
LEARM \G de^scribes three principles 
tqachers can apply to help students have a - 
more favorable attitude^toward their sub-^ 
jects, and offers a way of measuring success 
.-an<J a technique for improving on it. 104 
pages. S2.75. No. 016. , . 

A \ALyZI\G PERFORMA.\Ct PROB- 
LE\fS, or You Really Oughia Wanna (co- 
authored, by, Peter Pipe), is a pract^cafl 
' approach to problems of human perfor- 
mance — when people aren|t. doing what 
someone'else expects them to do. Anyone '. 
who directs or guides the' |3er form ance of 
others will Tind this book extremely Helpful. 
Ill pages. $2.75. No 015. 

MEASLRI^G h\ST^A. C-TiOyAL 
tVTES T, orSGot'-a VlatcFi'^ shoXvs 'how tq 
prepare Of select test itctns- that cfre jugr 
right for measurirvg' the achievement of 
instructional/objectives. 159 pages. S5.2S. 
No. 014, - . ' 

OBJEC riyES—TOOL FOR CHASGE 
Bv Peter Pipe. A* companion piece to the 
Milger series is this little volume which ex- 
pands the concept that objectives provide a 
standard, against which to measure student 
competence. Shpws how the instructor can 
assess the relevance of his course and iden- 
tifv tho5e aspects needing change. 116 
pages. S2.95. No: 013. * 



i \OBTRL .V/l £ Xf^ASL RES Nonreac- 
tive Research vn the Social Sciences. &y 
hugenc Wcbb,^ Donald ^Campbell, Richard 
Schwartz, and Lee Sechrest. (Rand- 
McNally) 225* pages. S5.95. No. 012. 

Known at various times during the 
writing stage by titles such as The 
BtJ/fighter's Beard tmd Other Sonreac- 
tive \feasures or Oddball Research, Odd- 
hall ifeasur^ihc authors finally opted for 
the more scicTOfic-sounding title. In any 
case, this is a technicaf but highly useful 
volume on measuring results by observatior\ 
rather than by the aititudc/opmion ap- 
proach. I e.. measuring' conditions directly 
rather than^how people thinlcconditions a>c. 



THE PLRSLif OF LO\EU\ESS 
Americjjn Culture at the Breaking Point. By 
Philip t Slater. -(Beacon Press) 154 pages. 
S2 95 No Oil ' 

*4f I had lo select a single book by whiCh 
to tetl a stranger what life in this country has 
become and why. it would be this 
One '* Edgar Friedenbci;^. Wk- York 
Review of Books An insightful and 
thought-provoking* book about the severe 
gap .betweeYi Janta^es we live by and the 
.realities we live in. 



0\ BEl\G '\ MASTER PLAWER A 
O by Step Guide, from a Nationwide 



Study of^ Environmental Education Plan- 
ning. By Richard E.J<^cchio and Eve Le^ 
Center for RSseafch and Education. 
(ERIC/SMEAC, Ohro State Uni^^efsity) 
.155 pages. $3.50. No.^'OlO. . 

Demonsfrares a new way of viewing and ' 
using the planning process within a social 
mov^^Veht context, -as well as recording the 
effQrts%f states to prepare master plans for 
environmental echication. Helpful for 
planners in any area of social action. 



WHA T .yiA KES BDVCA TION 
E\VlROSME\TAL'> Edited, by Noel 
Mclnnis and Don \Albreclff. (D^ta 
' Courier/Envi ron mental Educators) 472 
pagts. S9.95. NcL 009. ' ' 

Contribution's froVn^l professionals com- 
bine viewpoints of noted environfnental ' 
iducatoh with'fresh, a^w^perspectives fjrpm 
those outside the ficldTworthwhiJe reading 
for everyone involved in environmental 
education, it serves especialJ 'syell as a 
'fesoui'ce for* teachers affd education 



students. 
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OPPORTty ITl ES' V y EyviRON. 
^ MEyTAL CAREERS. By Odom Fanning. 

(Vocation'al Guidance Manuals), 251. palges. 
■ S3.9'5. No. 008. /. 

, 'Employhient bppqrlunities in en- 
vironmental careers "are increasing. This 
book is* the authority on how to plan and 
prepare for a. rewarding career in en- 
vironmental management. Contains ajcom- 
prehensive overview of the employment QUt- 
look and more than 25^profes^ns are dis- 
cussed in detail. A must for educators to 
have on hand for student career counseling. 

THIS WA Y OUT: A Guide to Alternatives 
;o Traditional College Education. By John 
Coyne and Tom Hebert. (E.P. Dutton) 468 
'pagcs^. S4.95. No. 007. 

Education/' said Robert Frost, *'is 
hanging around until you have c&ught on.** 
This comijrehepsive sourcebook tells you 
where to Hang -.around and how to catch jOn. 
It presdtits a way out for the growing 
number of high school graduates who would 
once have gone directly to college but who 
ire now taking a year or two off or not go- 
ing to cojlege at all. Part- 1 is a how.to sec- 
tion on independent study, planninfg one]s 
owrp education and achieving' accreditation. 
Part II is fgr those who want to find a 
college and get tliat degree, but on theif^own 
terirTs. Part MI concerns studying abroad. 
Useful resource for students, teachers, ad- 
visers, counselors. , ^ 



BY HAyp A Guide to Schools and 
Careers in Crafts. By John Coyne and Tom 
Hebcft. (Dottonf^ZS pages. $3.95. No. 006. 

In response to th|^spectacularly growing 
interest in crafts, botii as^ means of making 
a living and as sclf-cXprcssi^, the authors 
Fiavc compiled th^ first comp^i^bl5^sive guide 
to crafts education i^n the' Lt^5*tceramics, 
wetiving'il glas^blowing, weldiTi^ivoodcar- 
virig, jewelry, etc.).^ Cr.afts, they 'believe, 



'*are the way to a new life . . a life that will 
fulfill economic, social and cultural needs.** 
The book lists (sta^e by state) the Addresses, 
phone numbers, ^ncj * details- on« couftes 
available at colleges, art centers, workshops^ 

.crafts cooperatives and»"apprenticeship 
programs. Includes interviews with four 

^successful craftsmen who clpscribe ttjgir 
backgroujids and the problems encountefcJ 
in the pursuit of their careers. 

The foHi)wing CRE reJearch reports are stlN 
available (xeroxed, spiral bound): 

'IMPROVING CRaSS'CULTURAL 
TRAINING Ay D MEASUREMENT OF 
CROSS-CULTURAL LEARNING. 250 
pages. $6.00. -No. 005. 

IMPROVING THE .EVALOATION ^OF 
PEACE CORPS TRAINfNi3' ACTIVI- 
. TIES. 79 pages. $3.00. No, 004. 

Based' on research underiaken for the 
Peace Corps ( I973),«Vol. I takes a new look 
al the^ factors influencing^ cross-cultural 
learning through a study of adapted vs. non- 
-adapted Peace Cdrps Volunteers in Brazil. 
It was discovered that adaptation to a 
foreign environment has I ess to do with 
.language 'i' fluency or ' understanding 
"culture"' per se^than .it ha^?to do with the 
simple concept of learning h^w to'devclop a 
personally satisfying lifestyld 



Voh^^I offers two i%w evaluatiorj scales to 



sul% how effectively training is con- 
ducted. . ' . 

SCRi^NING AND SELECTION FOR 
OyER%£AS ASSIGNMENT An Assassr 
mcni and Recommendations to the U.S. 
Navy. \\9 pages. $6.00. No. 003. 

An assessment of the 3tk the art in 
screening and selecti^^3^( 1974) with 
recommendations for imp^^ing procedures 
for selecting people- who will function effec- 
tively in a foje4gn environment. Includes an 
extensive bibliograplj^T ^ 

The following, in single copies, are available 
, free of charge: 

COGNITIVE EFFECTS OF A < PRO- 
GRAM MED SIMULATION. By William 
A. Stem-bler, Center for Re.«jearch' and 
Edilc^itiort. ( R(50'rint from Simulation' <$ 
Ganw.s\ Vol. ft, No. '4, 1975) No. 002^ • 
The putpdse of this stiidy- wa^to 
investigate and compare empirically rljp 
cognitive effects of a programmed simula- 
tion and a. written history. ConcluJion: A 
simujation ^ame ^'programmed**' for a cor- 
rect factual oi^tcome is an effective way^to 
teach an4.to'l|arn history. 

COLoMa ho (EN VI RON M EN f A L 
EDUCATIOf^ MASTER PLAN (2 v(*y 
umes), Centpf for Resc&reh and Edudfitton 

No. OOK. . y^^:. " :> 

Good resource, material . for, state <n-^ 
vironmcntal education .planning agencjes. , 
Vol. I reports on.thV needs: Vol. II describes 
four programs developed to meet those 
needs. 



lilppiiinaiiill^j^ litlilc -help , 



i^.^ijriilirii»ew^ 



lnditp«ntabl«? 



That's how one subscriber, an axecutive of a 
multinational corporation, told^ he feels about The 

• Bridge. ^ . - 

> While wouldn't make such a claim for our 
publication, we wouldn't hesitate to 'describe It as ^ 

. 'valuable i,o anyone concerned with cross-cultiyal 
mBttOfSr 

If j^V'are thus concerned, we Invite you to sub- ^ 
scribe' t . > • ^ 

4n return, we . promise to bring ^ou. with «ai:h: 

• Arficlerf by our editors and contrlbutors.v^^p 
reprl/ited from other sources, to help ybu copd 
with the problems Tif crossing cultural boundaries. 

• Articles wbtoh Illuminate foreign ways (about 
which « 17th Centpry writer warned, ^'Custopi, that4C 



unwritten law,/By wWch the people kee)5 even ^ 
Wngs In awe:"i. \. 

• A summary of /foreign and cross-cultural data 
from many sources for u^e by^ businessmen, 
gov&rnment officials and others. ^-^ 

• LIstlrigs of^and a one-stop^ mall-order buying 
service for— books, p'lii^.ers and articles In the 
c^osiPcultufdr field. . ^ . . 

• A practical, professional resource Inventory In the 
fields ,of overseas adaptation,, research and' 
training. ^ - 

• Reviews of books— fiction, nonflctlon, the 
scholarly, relatlng.tp these fields. 

All for the mod^st^sum of $10 a year.^Mfifll the 
subscrlptlonrform attached to this Issue— and join us 
on The Bridge. • . 
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